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4 Merger of Grain 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A., September 27, 1939 


Price $2.00 Per Year. 25 Cents Per Copy 


Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and Price Current-Grain Reporter 


In This Number 


Looking Ahead With the Soybean Industry 
Features of Soybean Grade Determinations 
Increasing Popularity of Soybean Oil Meal 
The Bean Weevil 

Soybean Acreage Largest in History of Crop 
Soybean Hits New Top as Cash Crop 
Soybean Production Going Up 

Soybeans Move Westward 

Soybean Oil Meal Superior to Soybeans 
Soybean Oil Meal for Sheep 

Shelling Seed Corn 


Iowa Seedsmen Consider Merger with Grain Men 


The National Ass’n at Minneapolis 
To Guard Against Chiefkan Wheat 
Fire Prevention in Feed Mills 


Commercial Dairy Feeds 

War and Wheat Prices 

Cost of Erecting Steel Bins for CCC Corn 

Ohio Dealers Discuss Sealed Corn and Stored Wheat 


Settlements 
Transfer of Funds Hamper Canadian Futures Trading 
Crop Lien of Landlord 
War Affecting the Grain Trade 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- |} 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. : . ai 
AMARILLO, TEXAS DENVER, COLO. OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 
reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 
breaks. 

20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 


INCORPORATED 


Re a Sere Mobect oil and All Principal Terminal Markets 
20,000 Lil 118,950 Lhd tl "” Lh} 48 o 
“4 ve ee won tn wae is Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 


Pounds In red ink; bushels in black, 48 pages. Consignment. 


Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound in keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 

GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 

332 So. La Salie St. Chicago 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


If What You Want you see 
advertised, tell the advertiser. 


If Not—tTell the Journal. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


Alton Elevator, Kansas City 
° Wellington Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans. 
Davis WOLCOTT & LINCOLN eee Kans. Salina, Kans. 
° 801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City ichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
Grain Tables CONSIGNMENTS Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 


Hoisington, Kans. Enid, Okla. 


Future orders executed in all markets. 


show at a glance, or with one addition, 
the value of any number of bushels and 
odd pounds of wheat, ear and shelled 
corn, oats, and barley, at any price from 
12c to $1.75 per bushel, by 4c rises. Well 
printed on book paper and bound, 256 
pages, size 54%4x7% inches. Price, $2.00, 
f. 0. b. Chicago. Weight, 14 ounces. 


sUTIT ITT 
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C.S.ELEVATOR 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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GRAIN CO. 
| GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ey ya "ee : r BOARD OF TRADE 
r iu ca 
our grain journal has always been very i KANSAS CITY, MO. PACITY 


useful and satisfactory. I have been 42 1,500,000 BUSHELS 
years in the grain business and most heart- 
ily recommend the Journals to the trade — 
J. Spencer Merrison. 


you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 


oe 
Everytime tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 
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The GREDEALERS JOURNAL 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 


“65 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


FE. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


LAMSON BROS.&CO. 


Chicago, IIl. 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. $2512.22: 


332 So. La Salle St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN — 

STOCKS — BONDS 
COTTON — BUTTER 
EGGS — PROVISIONS 


ASK FOR BIDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS PEORIA 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


CAIRO 
Board of Trade 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 
Oats Corn Wheat Barley 
Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
Ia. Ia. Ohio Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Use Universal Grain Code 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Beard of Trade 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Chamber of Commerce 


| Hedging by Dealing 


in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 


A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 }. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


EASTERN (@ebcration 
Receivers, Shippers, Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 414x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, 500, $10.00 plus 
postage. 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G.McKILLEN, INC. 


A good firm to consign to ; RECEIVERS 
SAUSAGES AUR DEE Be Corn—-Onte—Soft -Wheat—Barley Coatinietent ie Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Grain Exchange Grain Exchange 
Members D E N V E R Members 


Affidavit of Weight 


Intermountain Elevator Company 


ieee and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
(Duplicating) Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
This form is designed for use in mak- CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
ing sworn statements of amount of grain : P 
loaded to substantiate claims for loss of Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
grain in transit or when dispute arises. efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


Printed on bond paper, in black ink, size 
5%x8% inches, and bound in books of 
50 blanks, perforated, and 50 duplicates, 
with heavy binders board bottom and 
hinged pressboard top, with two sheets 
of carbon. Order Form 7 AW. Weight, 
8 oz. Price 75c; three copies $2.00, plus 
postage 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


FRED M. SMITH—GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


Originators and merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains. 
200,000 bushels public storage. 
Consignments Solicited. ; 


THE HOULTON GRAIN CO. 


Grain Merchants 


DENVER, COLORADO 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


é 


RECEIVERS GRAIN = SHIPPERS 


ew.w. DEWEY «sons e 


If you would avoid trade disputes, and differences 
CONFIRMATION and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating con- 
firmation blanks. You retain tissue copy, sign and 
send original and duplicate to customer. He signs 


BLANKS one and returns the other. 


This places the entire burden for any misunder- 
A standing of your intentions upon the other party 
Simple - Complete - Safe and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 


tation of your trades. 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. Spaces are provided for recording 


all essential conditions of each trade. G 
eo. E. Rogers & Co. 
Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8”. earners rast NO BCL ar PA 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75 cts. plus postage. Three copies $2.00 RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 332 S. La Salle Street, Chicago GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 
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HORNER & WYATT BURRELL 


Engineers Engineering & Construction Co. 


s . Daily News Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
Designers of Grain Elevators, Disieere Sar Daldeee or 


Flour Mills and Feed Mills GraintRievatecs Malt Plants 


Flour Mills and Industrial Plants 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade for the past 41 years. 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. Our service is as near as your telephone, telegraph or letter. 


Preliminary designs and cost estimates will be given cheerfully. 


Santa Fe Elevator 'A™ 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


Dd 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


4 a1 1 ea = Equipped with 
Capacity ae i Niieeseses =, Four Stewart 
5,000,000 } air b it Link-Belt 
Bushels SEE REEL EELS A leg TT IA Grain Car 

aaa! Lote a ‘ waa . Usloaders 


Rae Fee The pitt 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 $. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 
Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 
8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
2 Story Warehouse 
designed and constructed by us under a 
single contract. 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators — 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mill Buildings 


BUILDERS 


— Industrial Plants 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 


SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Engineers Contractors 


ORA LONG 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
Builder of 
BETTER GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Fireproof Modern Grain Elevators Waterproof Pits and Repairing 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 
P. O. Box 146 Bloomington, Iil. 


J. H.FISCH CO. 


Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 


REMODELING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


POLK SYSTEM 
CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 


Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


Corn Exchange Bldg. 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


can be brought up-to-date for less than 
it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 
our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 


Reliance Construction Co. 
ee Board of Trade Indianapolis, Ind. 


Elevators & Feed Mills 


designed, built or remodeled 
to meet your individual 
needs. 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


CONTRACTORS 


Write, wire or phone us 
your requirements for ele- 
vator or mill equipment. 


E : AND 
Ernest Engineering Coe. 
Curtis & N. Quincy Sts. ENGINEERS 
Topeka, - - - - Kansas 
HUTCHINSON, 
When writing advertisers men- KANSAS 


tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


Lt 
PROTECT YOUR GRAIN 


with the 


ZELENY 


GRAIN MEN! Handle AAA Corn With 
LITTLE GIANT Portable ELEVATORS 


®@ Especially Attractive Prices Right Now 
@® Can Easily Be Disposed of Later On 


Answers grain dealers need for speedy, 
economical handling of grain to and 
from storage bins. Raised to elevating 
position in 3 minutes... lowered, 
pushed to next bin and set up in 10 
minutes or less. Higher speed, 18 to 25 
bu. shelled corn per minute. Standard 
construction; salable after present 
emergency. Wire or phone for 
prices and circular. 


Thermometer System 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 


DESK E-99 BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Your Elevator’s Wants Are Supplied in These Columns 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—23,000 bu. elevator, built 1936, 
good territory; electric power; priced right. 
Cc. A. Crane, Box 5, Dillsburg, IIl. 


ONLY grain elevator and feed mill in south- 
ern Michigan town of 2500. Holly Grain & Pro- 
duce Co., Holly, Michigan. 


NEWPORT, MICH.—Harrinton Milling Co. 
plant for sale; good grain country; on NYC Ry. 
For details write Leo Boudinet, Monroe, Mich., 
Receiver. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS elevator for sale; also 
residence, coal and lumber sheds and stock; 
cheap to close estate; profitable business, Hol- 
comb-Dutton Lumber Co., Sycamore, III. 


ADRIAN MILL AND ELEVATOR 
For Sale; located in an excellent grain ter- 
ritory; on Carthage branch of the CB&Q. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Adrian, Illinois. 


CENTRAL ILL.—Country grain elevator lo- 
eated in good corn and soybean territory; office 
bidg. and 2 dwellings; terms if desired. Dunkel 
Grain Co., Dunkel, Ill, P. O. Assumption, Ill. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe’ that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


ELEVATOR FOR LEASE 


WANT to lease an elevator. Address 83Q7, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


EAST CENTRAL INDIANA—10,000 bu. iron 
clad country elevator fully equipped for lease; 
doing good business in excellent territory, re- 
tailing grain, feed, seeds, fence, coal, etc.; on 
main highway. For further particulars, address 
8382, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 
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MILL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE, cheap; Buckeye Mill; oldest stand 
in county, complete electric power; fine location 
for grinding and retail; good territory to draw 
from; no mills near. A. C. Duncan, Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio, 


Some SERVICE to your ads. I sold my ete- 
vator to the first man that answered the ad 
But I received a nice number of inquiries, 
too. Kansas Dealer. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 
MILL FOR SALE—G. L. F. Agency, elevator, 
storehouse, dwelling, $8,000. Write Allen Hoxie, 
Scipio Center, N. Y. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 414%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


SAMPLE PANS 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 214x12x16%4”, $2.00; 
Seed Size, 1%4x9x11”, $1.65, at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


KEEP POSTED 


IN 
F.75°JOURNALS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 


on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 
for one year. 


Name of Firm 


Capacity of Elevator 


Post Office 


» 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA — Feed mill, 
close to Pittsburgh; finest dairy and farm 
country; 14,000 bu. cribbed elevator, 2 large 
warehouses, grinding and mixing machinery, 
bulk molasses storage; good buy; good reasons 
for selling. Address 88Q2, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


MOTORS-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, ete. Largest stock in Illi- 
nois, outside of Chicago. Will take your equip- 
ment in trade; also offer emergency motor re- 
pair and rewinding service. Distributors for 
Wagner and Peerless motors, specially adapted 
for farm and grain elevator application. We 
offer free engineering adviee on your problems. 
Write us without obligation. New illustrated 
bulletin No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed 
on request. Rockferd Power Machinery Co., 
6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One _ advertiser 
writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.” 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


McMILLIN TRUCK DUMP 


For Electrical Power 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck. Dumps from any length ve- 


hicle into one dump door. By adding 
extension will dump into any number of 
doors. Operating connections at each 
door. Can be installed in almost any 
driveway. Installation simple and very 
reasonable. All parts of dump in plain 
view above driveway floor. Vehicles 
can be raised to any angle for dump- 
ing. Can be stopped and started as de- 
sired. Under complete control. All- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation. 


Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
eS 
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‘MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 82A7, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 82A9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 82A10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


—————— 


GOOD USED—Ferrell Bean Cleaner, and a 


seed cleaner; both elevator size, in good condi- 
tion. W. C. Fuller, Farwell, Mich. 


FOR SALE—No., 10 Monarch ear corn crusher; 
right hand; like new used four months, $200. 
Madison Milling Co., Madison, Minn. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
82A8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE— Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn ‘Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Ete. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Two used cracked corn polish- 
ers; both in excellent condition. One used only 
one season. Priced for quick sale. Address 
82H3, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


-pacity 1200 bushels per hour; a bargain. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Boss air blast car loader, 
complete with drive pulley and double spout ca- 
Ad- 
dress 8886, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, 


AT A SACRIFICE—One Brown-Duvel mois- 
ture tester, one grain trier, one sample pan, one 
four-in-one scale, and several small testing 
screens for sale. Consumers Coal Co., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT for sale; Owens 
No. 10 Fan Mill; No. 3 Rowell Hammer Mill; 
Hart Parr 36 h.p. Engine; 30 ft. 6. in. Well Cas- 
ing; one man Elevator; Sealer and Dump. E. 
T. Martin, Simpson, Minn, 


SELL YOUR SECOND HAND _ Machines 
Now—tomorrow they will not be worth as much 
as they are today. A shiny machine which has 
just been in operation sells quicker and brings 
a bigger price than a dirty, rusty one. 


FEED MILL MACHINERY 


2-75 h. p. Gruendlers; 1-15 h. p. Jacobson 
Speedy Hammermill; Sack Pilers; 2-24” Attrition 
Mills with Motors; 2 Barley Bearders; Several 
Rolling Mills; Grain Cleaners; Krupp and Eureka 
Corn Crackers; 1 Rotex; Union Special Sack 
Closing Machine; 2-1 Ton Mixers; Scales; Reels. 
Write for list. Commercial Machinery Co., 819 
Bryant St., San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE—1 25 h.p. totally enclosed fan 
cooled ball bearing Fairbanks Morse Electric 
Motor 60 cycle, 3 phase, 220 or 440 volts, 1200 
r.p.m. and Allen Bradley Starter; 1 American 
(Midget) Marvel 20 bbl. Flour Mill; 1 Bureka 
Double Wheat Scourer No. 39; 1 Eureka 
Double Fan Cleaner No. 301; 1 Jonathon Mill, 
Universal Flour Desser; 1 Double Acting Sifter; 
1 Alsop Process Bleacher; 1 one ton vertical 
feed mixer; One Flour Packer. Gurley Grain 
Co., Gurley, Nebr. 


RECONDITIONED 


PULLEYS 


BELTING, ETC. 
E. COHN & SONS, INC. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Lok 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Monarch 20” double attrition 
grinder, 15 h.p. motors; used very little, newly 
overhauled and practically a new machine; 
complete with starter box, $600. McKercher 
Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—Priced cheap for. quick sale. 1 
Fairbanks Morse 18x20 Hammermill direct drive 
complete with 40 h.p., 3600 r.p.m., 3 phase 
Fairbanks Morse high speed motor and 1-10 h.p. 
single phase GE motor. Farmers Co-op. Co., 
Bunker Hill, Illinois, 


27 USED WING-TYPE Draver Feeders, fol- 
lowing sizes: 6 83B-A, 11 81B-A, 1 84B-A, 
1 41-B, 1 51-H, 1 251-E, 6 51-B, also 1 Q style 
Master Drive, all in good condition. Standard 
Soybean Mills, Centerville, Iowa. 


JAY BEE hammer mills, rebuilt guaranteed; 
V belt drive and direct connected; 1 50 h.p., 
1 40 hp, 1 30 h.p. electric motors; hammers, 
screens and parts; Ajax oat huller. Indiana 
Grain Machinery Co., 420 S. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


MILLS, ENGINES, MOTORS—Duplex hammer 
mill direct connected 50 h.p., 3600 r.p.m., 220 volt 
AC Fairbanks-Morse ball bearing motor com- 
plete with blower, dust collector, piping, dump 
scale and drag line; 24” Bauer attrition mill with 
two 20 h.p. General Electric direct connected 
motors, 25 h.p. International gasoline engine; 25 
h.p. Fairbanks-Morse oil engine; all priced to 
sell. Large stock electric motors all types and 
sizes, for farm, mill and elevator; rebuilt and 
guaranteed at money saving prices. Write us 
on your requirements. Rockford Electric Equip- 
ment Co., 728 So. Wyman St., Rockford, Illinois. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—Used Tag-Heppenstall Moisture 
Meter. B. J. Sharp, Danvers, Til. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 
WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illt 


Big Profits In Off-grade Grains 


S. HOWES C 


O., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


ket values. . 


good wheat. 


air cleanings 


—raises weight as desired. 
wheat it scours, polishes and cleans, removing 
shrunken, light weight grains without sacrifice of 
As a “Grain Cleaner” it per- 
forms two-flow screening and, also, two repeated 
This “convertible” “Eureka” 
saves floor space, greatly reduces machinery in- 
vestment and maintenance expense. 


yn 
WC 


ombination 


OAT CLIPPER —GRAIN CLEANER 
WHEAT SCOURER — POLISHER 
With this “Handy Andy” machine you can quickly, 


simply and cheaply raise bad lots to higher mar- 
. . It clips, cleans and polishes oats 


For off-grade 


Ask for Catalog J-116 
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See the 
STEINLITE 


at the 
CONVENTION 


Inspect this popular tester in opera- 
tion at the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association Convention, Min- 
neapolis, October 2-3. Discuss your 
problems with our experienced grain 
laboratory men. 


The Steinlite offers you: 


e The highest 
speeds. 


testing 


@ Surprising ease of oper- 
ation. 


@ Equal success with whole 
grain, tempered grain, 
grain products and proc- 
essed material. 


Ask Us to Call 


If you are unable to attend the Convention, ask 
us to send our nearest grading and testing ad- 
visor. We have many such men throughout the 
United States. 


Send for a Catalog 


. .. describing several types of moisture testers, 
scales, weight-per-bushel testers, sieves, triers, sam- 
plers, germinators, etc. 


'| SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU, INC. 


620 BROOKS BLDG. Nae cHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


_ SERVING THE GRAIN & MILLING TRADES SINCE 1912 
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For Treating Infested Grain 


“SuPER-WEEVIL DEATH 


RoBins’ GRAIN MoTH SPRAY 


eas| 


Both are used and recommended by the St. Louis 


Merchants Exchange Sampling Bureau. 


SUPER - WEEVIL DEATH—is a liquid non-in- 
flammable fumigant and leaves no trace or 
odor in the grain nor injures germination in 
any way. 

ROBINS GRAIN MOTH SPRAY— is used as a 
secondary spray to kill moths flying in cars or 
bins and leaves no poisonous residue on the 


grain. 


Inquire for bulletin and price—Dept. S. W. 


G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Accuracy PAYS DIVIDENDS 


With Richardson 
matic Sacking Scales, 
every bag that leaves 
your mill will be accur- 
ately filled—no customer 
complaints from short 
weights — no waste from 
overweights. Time - con- 
suming check - weighing 
and trimming are elimi- 
nated and errors in tabu- 
lation are impossible. 


Auto- 


Richardson Automatic 


Scales — by reducing 
manual labor and by 
automatically feeding 


precisely correct weight 
into each bag—pay for themselves in as little as one year 
. and pay dividends for many years more. 


These quality-built units weigh all grains and feeds at any 
desired speeds into bags of any size—are dustproof—cannot 
leak or clog—and a mechanical counter gives you a precise 
running record of operation. 


Write now for Bulletin 4135-E. 


RICHARDSON 


Atlanta Chicago Montreal Philadelphia 
Boston Columbus New York San Francisco 
Minneapolis Omaha Wichita 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


GRA! 
GPF 6010 URNALS 


INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Hstablished 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Hstablished 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Hstablished 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. t is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

7 Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 


United 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and fleld seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by eceesporelnis firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 27, 1939 


WHILE there seems to have been a 
marked decline in the activities of the 
Angoumois Moth in corn, weevily wheat 
has earned heavy discounts for numerous 
shipments. 


FULL storage rates are collectible on 
grain on which a farmer has obtained a 
C.C.C. loan that he pays off.- The re- 
duced charges apply only when the gov- 
ernment takes over the grain in default 
and surrenders the receipts. 


ELEVATOR OWNERS who make it 
their business to reduce friction either 
thru the application of modern lubrica- 
ting devices or thru the installation of 
anti-friction bearings do not sacrifice 
their property to a fire caused by fric- 
tion. 


WHILE the neutrality act does not 
prevent shipments of grain to belliger- 
ents its repeal would place all dealings 
with warring nations on the substantial 
and well understood basis of interna- 
tional law, and to that extent facilitate 
international trade in grain, without 
taking sides. 


SOYBEAN DUST IS EXPLOSIVE, 
as two men found out some time ago 
while cleaning out the dust collector 
when the spark needed was supplied by 
a defective light cord. When a known 
dust explosion hazard exists the lighting 
equipment should be unquestionably 
made safe. 


LOW GRADE grain and dirt should 
not be spread about four inches deep on 
the floor of the car to fool the inspector. 
Good and bad should be mixed thoroly 
for even loading so the sampler can take 
a fair sample for inspection. Plugged 
cars are given the grade of the poorest 
contents when discovered. 


IT IS not an accident that the Cali- 
fornia state ass’n of grain dealers has a 
large membership and works so efficient- 
ly in the interest of the trade. The 
numerous group meetings held in that 
state under the supervision of an able 
secretary are an important factor in the 
success of the state ass’n. 


YIELDING to a farmer’s importunity 
to raise the price bid only encourages 
the farmer to repeat the performance 
and fixes the suspicion most farmers 
have that the grain dealer never pays 
enough for grain. A reputation for fair 
dealing is established by bidding all 
the market will justify and then sticking 
to it. 


THE CONDITION of new crop soy- 
beans would seem to indicate that some 
fields have been harvested before beans 
were ripe and ready for safe marketing. 
The great increase in the crop will con- 
front many country buyers with new 
problems in buying and marketing this 
record crop. Trial shipments will, no 
doubt, disclose erroneous grading. 


TRUCKS require large and expensive 
scales, and the small weighing charge 
formerly made during the horse and 
buggy days is out of date. The trucking 
itinerant who is taking grain out of the 
grain dealer’s own territory should be 
made to pay a handsome fee for weigh- 
ing the load on the elevator scales. It is 
the dealer’s only chance to get a small 
slice out of the business that belongs to 
him. 


NO COUNTRY elevator operator has, 
as yet, been able to erect the AAA’s steel 
bins for corn for the 3c a bushel allowed 
for land rental, foundation, erection and 
filling of bin. It just can’t be done! 
While the CCC did not hesitate to lend 
an excessive amount on each bushel of 
farm sealed corn, the compensation ten- 
dered elevator men willing to erect the 
steel bins is below cost. Naturally, ele- 
vator men hesitate to accept the re- 
sponsibility of erecting and supervising 
the care of the bins. They are just as 
much entitled to a fair compensation for 
their service in handling farm sealed 
corn aS anyone serving the government 
in any capacity. 
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WELCHING on contracts may prove 
costly to the victims in the expected 
widely fluctuating markets. Now is the 
time, before prices have moved very far, 
to begin a careful selection of firms with 
whom to do business. 


WHY HAGGLE with the country 
grain dealer over 2 cents more for stor- 
ing government loan grain when the 
program is so beneficial to the grain 
grower that he could well afford to pay 
regular storage charges. 


THE HOT DAYS of September this 
year were very much to the liking of 
weevil in the farm granaries, whose ac- 
tivities are always stimulated by high 
temperatures. If bisulfid was used while 
the heat was on well and good, but if 
fumigation is delayed until cold weather 
chloropicrin or cyanide must be employed 
to kill the insect pests and their eggs. 


THE DISCRIMINATION that the 
railroads are attempting to enforce 
against river grain arriving at Chicago, 
by denying such barge grain the lower 
reshipping rate out of Chicago finds a 
precedent in the higher rate exacted by 
the railroad companies on grain by lake 
arriving at Buffalo for reshipment east. 
The purpose in each case is the same. 
The railroads want the additional rail 
haul. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the federal 
government fixed the price of wheat at 
$2.20 a bushel basis Chicago, while the 
ruling market price was in the neighbor- 
hood of $3.95. So long as the U. S. A. 
keeps out of war there is little proba- 
bility of the government’s again attempt- 
ing to fix the price of any grain, but in 
the light of former experience it would 
seem a part of wisdom for all grain buy- 
ers to exercise unusual caution in carry- 
ing a large volume of unhedged grain. 


AFTER the price of wheat has ad- 
vanced very far holders will have to 
take the risk that the United States gov- 
ernment will fix the price radically down- 
ward, just as during the world war, 
when wheat reached $3.45 in May, 1917, 
the President, Woodrow Wilson, under 
the then Food Act, moved the price 
down to $2.20 for the basic grade at 
Chicago, in September causing heavy 
loss to shippers who had bought at a 
higher price and had the grain on hand. 


FARMERS may be surprised that the 
head of the A.A.A. is persistently depre- 
cating the advance in prices, when that 
is just what farmers supposed he has 
been working for at great expense to 
the taxpayers the past several years. 
Is it because a substantial price advance 
will convince the farmers they can get 
along without the politician’s bag of 
tricks? Still worse, from the point of 
view of the burocrat, if prices advance 
he will get no credit, as the grain grow- 
ers will ascribe it to the war. 
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Improving the Quality of Wheat 


Chiefkan wheat has received a stun- 
ning blow from the Associated Millers of 
Kansas, who, after making careful bak- 
ing tests, have denounced this variety, 
and appeal to all grain dealers to dis- 
courage the planting of any variety 
_which does not possess desirable milling 
and baking qualities. 

The Sunflower State has been blessed 
with so many active agencies working 
in the interest of producing better wheat 
that gratifying improvement should soon 
be attained in all parts of the state. The 
planting of test plots in many different 
sections of the state has stimulated the 
interest of growers in the selection of 
the best seed obtainable and the planting 
of pure varieties under the most favor- 
able conditions. 

Similar practices now in vogue in 
wheat growing areas has received such 
favorable consideration from farmers 
that marked improvement in the volume 
and the quality of the wheat crop of 
progressive farmers must soon result in 
more profitable returns for all discrimi- 
nating growers. 


The Country Elevator Man's 
Tax Problems 


Disputes over the taxation of grain 
stored at transfer points has stimulated 
the interest of bailor and bailee in the 
tax collectors’ efforts to levy heavier as- 
sessments. Then, too, the tax collectors 
of different states are increasing their 
efforts to collect more money from ele- 
vator operators. 

In Ohio the tax collectors are changing 
their practices and levying a different 
tax on real estate than on buildings and 
machinery. They seem disposed to allow 
a different depreciation on both classes 
of property. It would seem that the only 
relief to be obtained by the elevator op- 
_erators of any state would be to join 
hands in a common protest against con- 
fusing practices and demanding more 
reasonable assessments for all elevator 
property. 

The elevator man fully recognizes that 
paved highways and the abandonment of 
railroads has destroyed all value in many 
elevators; hence, such property should 
not be assessed for taxation. Only by a 
careful study of all the factors entering 
into an appraisal of country elevators 


can reason and fairness abide. Assessing” 


such property according to its age or its 
size ignores the factors controlling an 
elevator’s real value. The condition of 
any elevator as well as the volume of its 
annual business is worthy of careful 
consideration. The multitudinous taxes 
invented during recent years bear so 
heavy on some firms as to destroy much 
of the value in their business plants. 

By conducting a state-wide study of 
the problems confronting all the eleva- 
tors, the state associations can help ele- 


vator men to obtain more reasonable 
assessments. 


Excessive Margins on Futures 


Originally margins were required on 
trades in grain futures to protect the 
broker when a customer closed his trades 
at a loss; and this remains the prime 
purpose. 

In recent years it seems that what has 
been and should be a purely customer- 
broker matter has been seized upon by 
those who would restrict trade as a 
means to drive speculators out of the 
market by requiring excessive margins. 

Prevention of speculation is not a 
legitimate use of the powers of the grain 
exchange to set margins. There are 
those who believe a grain commission 
firm having large capital of its own 
should be free to extend credit to cus- 
tomers known to be responsible. 

If any doubt remains as to the effect 
of excessive margins and narrow daily 
trading limits it is dispelled by consider- 
ing the volume of trading before and 
after. On Friday, Aug. 25, the volume 
of wheat future trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was 30,944,000 bus., and 
the open interest 96,529,000 bus. Four 
weeks later, Friday, Sept. 22, the volume 
was only 17,087,000 bus., and the open 
interest 76,568,000 bus., a decrease of 
20,000,000 bus. in all futures. Thus the 
open interest now is about one-third of 
what the maximum was in September, 
1929, 243,000,000 bus. 


Country Buyers Grading Grain 
More Accurately 


Country elevator operators who have 
stored wheat covered by a CCC loan for 
farm patrons have come to recognize the 
necessity of correct grading because the 
grade specified is exactly what the 
farmer must deliver when he fails to re- 


pay his loan. The grading school to be 


held next Sunday in Minneapolis as a 
forerunner of the 48rd annual meeting 
of the Grain Dealers Nat’] Ass’n gives 
shippers one more chance to obtain a 
clear understanding of the characteris- 
tics required for each grade of grain. 

Many country buyers have been ruined 
by overgrading their purchases, but in 
storing farmers grain covered by govern- 
ment loans, the elevator man must grade 
receipts more rigidly if he is to avoid 
loss when he ships out the farmers’ 
grain. It is just as easy to suffer from 
overgrading as it is to lose by overbid- 
ding. Greater vigilance in both transac- 
tions will help country elevator operators 
to avoid loss. 

As country buyers gain knowledge and 
experience in the proper classification of 
grain they not only make all purchases 
on a safer margin, but they keep grain 
of the same grade in a bin by itself and 
thus easily realize a better price for 
shipments. 
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Shippers’ Profits in Cleaning - 


Grain 


Country grain shippers who are 
equipped to clean thoroughly all grain 
purchased not only reduce their losses 
due to dockage, but they encourage cen- 
tral market buyers to bid up for their 
shipments and escape heavy discounts. 

Grinders of feed have long profited 
largely by removing screenings from 
their grain shipments and grinding the 
foreign matter with the products of their 
mills. 

Every shipper fully realizes that he 
not only increases the grade of his ship- 
ments, but he obtains a better price for 
each shipment. No shipper of experi- 
ence would think of depreciating the 
grade of his choice wheat by mixing in 
screenings, but many seem to overlook 
the fact that the removal of the objec- 
tionable foreign matter is always accom- 
panied with a better grade and a higher 
price. 


Regulation of Storage Kills 
| the Business 


Business men generally are so over- 
burdened with governmental regulations 
and limitations that they resent any new 
regimentation designed to deprive the 
warehouseman of the privilege of run- 
ning his own business. 

Michigan has a new regulatory law 
known as Act 141 which becomes ef- 
fective September 29. It provides that 
all elevators accepting farm produce for 
storage must first obtain a state license 
and then issue storage certificates to 
farmers whose produce they accept for 
storage and bailee will be required to 
pay a fee on each certificate issued. He 
must also file special reports and com- 
ply with the burdensome regulations 
provided in the Act. 

Grain dealers generally are encum- 
bered with so many unreasonable regu- 
lations and taxes, it is but natural that 
all should resent this new attempt of 
the burocrats to run their business. If 
the warehousemen succeed in spite of 
the regulations and the onerous fee the 
swivel chair artists will insist on having 
a part of their earnings, but if they fail 
the loss is all their own. The sap suck- 
ers want none of it. 

Thirteen elevator operators of Clinton 
and adjoining counties have placed ad- 
vertisements in local newspapers warn- 
ing farmers that henceforth they will 
not accept any farm produce for storage 
and that delivery at the elevator will 
constitute a sale at the price prevailing 
on day of delivery. This co-operation on 
the part of the elevator managers in a 
movement to reject unreasonable regula- 
tion and taxation of business activities 
should give many other merchants now 
handicapped by burocratic interference 
courage to demand more reasonable taxes 
for business. 
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Detection of Sick Wheat 
Difficult 


Of the seven classes of “damage” described 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as 
found in grading wheat the unofficial designa- 
tion “sick” as applied to kernels means that 
the germ is dead and the protein has lost its 
quality. 

Such wheat, altho otherwise presenting a 
handsome appearance, is no good to the miller 
and must be graded down to “sample” when 
the total damaged kernels exceed 15 per cent. 

To the eye sick wheat has a discoloration of 
the body of the kernel (slightly heat-damaged 
but not materially discolored from heat) as a 
result of incipient fermentation, or has a moldy 
or materially damaged appearance of the germ, 
or mold in the crease. 

To know sick wheat when he sees it the 
grain dealer must have previously familiarized 
himself with its appearance by study of sam- 
ples. Sick wheat will get by the unwary. 


Wheat gets sick when stored at 15 per cent 
moisture and temperatures of 75 to 85 degrees 
Fahr., so fermentation proceeds slowly. If 
arrested at this point the wheat may lose the 
wet or dank odor, but the damage has been 
done. 

According to the late Dr. D. A. Coleman, “if 
under these same conditions, the mass of grain 
is allowed to stand for a longer time so that 
a considerable part of the oxygen in the air 
surrounding the wheat kernels is used up and 
a partial anerobic condition prevails a group 
of soil micro-organisms known as the Acti- 
nomyces will develop in the bran coat of the 
wheat kernels and as these organisms grow 
they will elaborate by-products of a character- 
istically earthy or musty odor, with the result 
that we have our musty or earthy wheat. 


“These odors vary in intensity and in kind 
due to the fact that there are many different 
varieties of these organisms, each and all of 
whom elaborate by-products characteristically 
different in odor. On the other hand, if the 
initial moisture content of the wheat is higher, 
16-17 per cent, the temperature remaining low, 
75-80° F., mustiness or earthiness will imme- 
diately develop, masking all other odors. At 
higher moisture contents yeasty odors develop 
and mask everything else. ; 

“Increasing the temperature by ten degrees 
with the moisture at the same levels mentioned 
before of course doubles the velocity of the 
fermentation process with the result that the 
various odors develop much earlier and at a 


much lower moisture content, i. e., about one 
per cent less. Under these conditions at the 
higher moisture contents the wheat discolors 
and the so-called heat-damaged wheat makes its 
appearance, a ee 

“Tf the temperature is well over 100, between 
100 and 115° F., and such temperatures are not 
uncommon at harvest time, the development of 
musty, earthy, or moldy odors does not take 
place. In their place sharp acid odors appear, 
increasing in intensity as the moisture content 
increases. Under such conditions discoloration 
of the kernels proceeds rapidly and the so-called 
“skin-burned,” “sun-kissed,” and “mahogany” 
kernels soon make their appearance. 

“Strong and weedy odors, as well as certain 
types of earthy odors develop (1) when moist 
wheat is stacked with an excess of moisture, 
and (2) when stacked with a large percentage 
of green and damp weeds, or (3) when left in 
the field for some time exposed to frequent 
adverse weather conditions before threshing.” 

The wheat kernel is a living, breathing organ- 
ism, and under moderate temperatures and ordi- 
nary moisture will continue to absorb oxygen 
from the atmosphere until fully ripe and sound 
with its germ and protein unimpaired by any 
chemical breakdown. 


Transfer of Funds Hamper 
Canadian Futures 
Trading 


The Canadian dollar, which had been at par 
with the U. S. dollar, dropped suddenly with the 
declaration of war; and the taking of control 
of foreign exchange transactions by the Do- 
minion government, which has set up regula- 
tions that operate to curtail operations in grain 
futures on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange by 
United States firms. 

Some doubt has arisen whether funds put up 
as margins can be withdrawn promptly and 
converted into U. S. dollars after the trades 
have been closed. 

On some spreading transactions the normal 
profits is so small that a great difference in 
exchange might wipe out all profit several 
times over. 

Three interests are disposed to wait until 
the atmosphere clears, the banks, the brokers 
and the customers. 

Customers who may be bullish on the price 
also hesitate to trade, as the price may drop 
unduly on account of congestion of cash wheat, 
and the putting on of hedges as the grain comes 
from the farm. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, 


oats, rye, barley and soybeans for December 


delivery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 


Wheat 
Option Sept. Sent. Sept. Sept. Sent. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sent. 
High Low 13 14 15 16 18 19 20 21 22 23 25 26 
CONCALO Peels ae cipts.os © 89% 62 854%, 86% 865% 86% 85 847% 8534 8634 8636 8614, 851% 85% 
Winiipe rt cians) Ae 85 5144 77% 80% 79% 78% 77% 76% 75% 75% 76 744%, 7414 7356 
Kansas City ....g-. 84% 57 1 8214 8214 82% 8014 80% 80% 81% 81% 81% 81 813% 
Minneapolis ....... 92 643% 87144 89 87% 87% 843% 8456 853, 87146 86% 86 853, 8556 
POT EEN iele rie e = orale 88 58% 83 841%, 85 8444 821%, 8316 823% 8314 8316 83814 8214 82% 
Milwaukee ........ 89 621%, 8554 863, 8656 86% 85 85 8534 863%, 861% 8614, 8514 
Corn 
CUICHLO) fae. ciehe eelera © 60% 391%, 57% 57% 573% 57% 55% 54% 545% 55% 55% 545% 54146 54% 
eansas. City. < 2c. 56 87% 58% 555% 544% 54 524% 51% 51% 51% 51% 51% 50% O51 
Milwaukee ........ 60 395% 573 5754 57% 57% 56 543, 54% 551 5536 54% 5456 
Oats 
(GUINGRIELO% Gotan poop Oe 385 257% 364% 35%: 35% 35 3434 33% 34% 34% 341% 3416 3414, 341% 
Winnipeg ......... 444%, 28% 3834, 38% 38 37% 3744 3534 38434, 343 3454 34144 338% 33% 
Minneapolis ....... 36 23% 33146 321% 32% 32% 31% 30% 313% 31% 31% 32 315% 315% 
Milwaukee ........ 38814 26 86% 3536 385%4 35 3434 333, 34144 84% 3452 845% 344% .... 
Rye 
GHICALOI on ery steer +. =2 58 4154 5412 54% 54% 54% 53 53 5214 5434 5436 55 58% 543% 
Minneapolis ....... 55 37% 50% 50% 50% 50% 49 48%, 48% 495%, 49%, 50% 49% 50% 
Winnipeg ......... 61 37 7 59% 60% 60 57% 57% 575% 57% 58% 57 57% 57% 
Barley 
Minneapolis ....... 47%, 281% 43 44 4334 43% 41% 42 42 425%, 423, 435% 43 4314, 
Winnipeg ©... 26. Ja 4954 32% 48% 4814 473%, 4734 463%, 463% 4534 45134 4654 4614 45% 455% 
Soybeans 
G@hicago ....:...56> 90 65% 83 821%, 82%, 81% 8156 8016 8116 82% 84 8514, 881% 83% 
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Washington News = 

No taxes other than an annual $10 license 
would be paid by co-operative ass’ns organ- 
ized under a bill introduced in the Senate by’ 
Capper of Kansas. 

A Division of Co-operatives would be es- 
tablished in the Department of Agriculture 
under a bill introduced in the Senate by 
Capper of Kansas. 


Wheat subsidy was abandoned Sept. 8, the 
F.S.C.C. announced, but. the flour subsidy 
was continued at about 10c per barrel less, 
until further notice. 

The Sec’y of Agriculture has not yet awak- 
ened to the fact there is war in Europe and is 
continuing to subsidize exports of wheat 
flour. How does he know we may not need 
the flour to feed home folks? 


The F.C.I.C. announced it had distributed 
2,670,236 bus. of wheat to reimburse more 
than 11,000 growers for damage to this year’s 
wheat crop. The value of the indemnities, 
covering disbursements up to Aug. 12, was 
$1,424,616. 

Eligible cotton growers will be permitted 
to vote Dec. 9 in a referendum penalizing 
those selling more than their quotas 3c a 
pound on the excess sold. By a finding of, 
the secretary of agriculture the unrestricted 
sale is limited to 12,000,000 bales from the 
1940 crop. Last December a similar quota 
was approved by 84.1 per cent of the growers 
voting. 

No corn marketing quota referendum will 
be called this year, Sec’y of Agriculture Wal- 
lace announced Sept. 13, as under the A.A.A- 
law of 1938 the indicated quota levels for 
1939 is 3,030,000,000 bus., which exceeds the | 
sum of the 470,000,000-bu. surplus on Oct. 1 
and the prospective crop of 2,523,000,000 bus. 
Had the supply exceeded 3,030,000,000 the 
referendum would have been mandatory un- 
der the law. 


Oral Crop Lien Disputed 


O. D. Rogers, farmer, grew beans on 3 lots 
of land, one his own, mortgaged his interest in 
the three tracts to the Colorado Rural Rehabili- 
tation Corporation and got credit from John- 
son Oil, Inc., for gas and oil to harvest the crop. 

Failing to obtain settlement Johnson Oil, Inc., 
brought suit to recover 7,000 pounds of beans 
or the value thereof, alleged to be $161, and 
$50 damages, on an alleged oral agreement that 
the mortgagee would allow Johnson Oil, Inc., 
sufficient beans to pay for the, entire bill for 
1935, if Johnson gave the additional credit. This. 
oral contract was disputed and the court on 
Jan. 30, 1939, held it not proved. Claims of 
the Colorado R.R.C. and of Monty Rogers, who. 
furnished seed valued at $92, were allowed.— 
Johnson Oil, Inc., v. Rogers et al. Supreme 
Court of Colorado. 87 Pac. Rep. (2d.) 8. 


Crop Lien of Landlord 


I. L. Sickler, tenant, agreed to pay R. R. 
Christy, landlord, $200 and one-third of all 
crops. In 1937, 1,083 bus. of wheat was pro- 
duced and hauled to the Geo. E. Gano Grain 
Corporation, Garden City, Kan., out of which 
the landlord was paid his share but not the 
$200 cash rent for each year. 

Sickler claimed that after the first year no 
more cash rent was to be paid. 

Sickler was indebted to the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., who garnished 298 bus. of wheat re- 
maining in the possession of the grain com- 
pany. Christy intervened with his claim for 
cash rent, but the Supreme Court of Kansas on 
Mar. 4, 1939, held that Christy by his failure to 
insist on cash rent for four or five years was 
bound by Sickler’s oral understanding that no 
more cash rent was to be paid, and affirmed 
the fudgment against Christy and in favor of 
the tractor company.—87 Pac. (2d) 503. 
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ence of brother dealers is most helpful. Replies to queries are solicited.] 


Taxation of Grain in Store 


Grain & Feed Journals: Along in 1933 or 
1934 the storage houses here in Amarillo were 
having considerable trouble with tax powers 
regarding the assessment of wheat in transit 
in their storage elevators for taxing purposes. 
At that time we believe that Lester Stone, of 
the Central Grain & Elevator Co. here, wrote 
to your good firm and received some very valu- 
able information regarding court cases which 
have been held in the Chicago territory on the 
Same matter. 

As we recall it, these court cases were given 
to him by exact case numbers under the decis- 
jons of the court, the decision being in nearly 
every instance that wheat in transit or with 
tonnage behind it in terminal elevators is not 
subject to local taxation any more than wheat 
in transit in box cars. 

We need some such information again. We 
are unable to get hold of this other information 
which you formerly sent and we are wondering 
if it is possible that you can furnish us with 
court cases along the above line so we can have 
exact reference to use in our agruments.—Bur- 
rus Panhandle Elevators, Amarillo, Tex. 

Ans: The Bartlett-Frazier Co. of Chicago, won 
a suit against the assessor of Will County, 
Tlinois, who undertook to assess 232,000 bus. of 
grain stored in one of the firm’s elevators at 
Joliet, Il., many years ago. The court sustained 


the firm’s contention that the grain was in tran- 
sit and not taxable, in a decision Jan. 16, 1902. 


Later, however, the question was threshed out 
in the Supreme Court of Illinois by E. R. Bacon, 
of Chicago, who carried an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the outcome 
being that the grain must be in motion to be 
exempt from local taxation. 


Bacon had the grain in the Wabash Blevator 
at Chicago for the purpose of inspecting, weigh- 
ing,. cleaning, clipping, drying, sacking, grading 
or mixing; and had contracts with the railroad 
companies for transportation to New York or 
Philadelphia. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a decision rendered Feb. 24, 1913, 
ruled that the grain was subject to local assess- 
ment, while actually in his private grain eleva- 
tor. Bacon’s intentions as to subsequent move- 
ment of the grain were not controlling. 


The hedge is a contract to deliver the grain 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford t6 pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Oct. 2, 3. Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass'n, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 12, 13. Michigan Feed Manufacturers 
and Dealers Ass’n, East Lansing, Mich. 


Oct. 16, 17. The Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of 
Nebraska, Omaha, Neb. 
Oct. 19, 20. Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 


facturers Ass’n, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Oct. 20. Texas Seedsmens Ass’n, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 20. Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Jan. 23, 24, 25. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of Iowa, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Ia. 

Feb. 6, 7, 8, Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Bismarck, N. D. 

Mar. 31, Apr. 1, 2, 3. Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

May 23. Grain, Feed and Millers Ass’n of 


Missouri, Hoxsey and Ben Bolt Hotels, Mex- 
ica. Mao 


elsewhere at a future time and does not affect 
the present status of the grain for the purpose 
of taxation. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 160 N. W. 
1077, in Bernhard Stern & Sons v. Bodden, City 
Tax Commissioner, held that the law of 1915, ec. 
209, providing for an occupational tax on grain 
in grain elevators on May 1 of each year was 
constitutional. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in 114 N. W. 
441, decided against the Globe Elevator Co., 
holding that the grain in its elevators in Supe- 
rior was taxable, although its transit was tem- 
porary delayed pending the opening of naviga- 
ion. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota, on May 
31, 1907, decided in favor of the Northwestern 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., that the evi- 
dence was not sufficient to sustain a finding and 
decision that the defendant either owned the 
wheat in its grain elevator at Minnesota Trans- 
fer, or so treated it that it is estopped, for the 
purpose of taxation from denying that it 
owned it. : 


Too Much C.C.C. Corn Con- 
signed Chicago 


It was reported Sept. 19 that 1,200 cars of 
government loan corn had been consigned to 
Chicago thru a misunderstanding of instructions 
ton. ©. Gragents: 

If the cars stand on track demurrage will 
have to be paid, unless they are unloaded into 
store or reconsigned. 


Tenants Let Government 


Corn Go 


Tenant farmers who hesitate to build cribs 
on land not owned by them are said to be 
choosing to deliver the corn to the government 
in satisfaction of their C.C.C. loans. 

Such crib room as they have is required for 
this year’s crop. 

The Canadian Wheat Board is taking be- 
tween 40 per cent and 50 per cent of the 
current marketings; about 10 per cent is 
being sold on the open market and the bal- 
ance is being stored for the farmers for later 
disposition by them. 


C.C.C. Loans 


The C.C.C. on Aug. 31 held 73,929,029 bus. 
of wheat as security for loans made in 1939: 
and 4,034,663 bus. as security for loans made 
in 1938. It owned 3,372,824 bus. additional. 

Between Aug. 31 and Sept. 16 loans on 
wheat increased greatly, from 77,956,692 bus., 
to 102,534,000 bus. 

By Aug. 31 C.C.C. had taken title to 11,- 
407,712 bus. corn. 

Loans, security and disbursments as of Aug. 
31 were: 


Loans 
Total Disburse- Out- 
Collateral ments by standing, 
Held CCC, Dollars Dollars 
Wheat Loans— 
1938, 

POCmMMAL Sack. amie cee 12,953,734 2,314,617 

Form B, bus. 4,084,663 34,056,241 43,956 
1939, 

Form A A OPH 289,064 289,064 
Form B, bus.. 73,922,029 2,380,194 52,972,763 
Total, bus. . 17,956,692 49,679,235 55,620,402 
Corn Loans— 

IR EGy een eos @ SAS Cdwor 121,276,173 
1 BY CO eee mere: moceirore.. 4,323,793 
1935-36 St ottascee,  giitret we 8,772,862 
1936= Sieh are © ares ee 46,031 
737-38, bus 5,040 21,865,887 17,990 
HORE ono isis ae conte 28,601,592 16,576,163 16,492,772 
738-39 bus. ...229,407,508 132,348,917 132,165,111 
Total, bus.....258,014,140 305,204,829 148,675,874 
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(Readers desiring trade information should send query for free publication here. 


War Affecting the Grain Trade 


Belgium has prohibited the export of all 


cereals. 

A War Supply Board will be created for 
Canada, Finance Minister Ralston has an- 
nounced. 

Beer in Germany has been reduced in 
strength to 2%4 and 3 per cent alcohol, to con- 
serve barley reserves. 

A British Commission to purchase war 
supplies in Canada has arrived at Ottawa. Ad- 
miral Sir Percy Addison is said to head the 
delegation. 

War risk insurance on steamers carrying 
grain and other commodities to the United 
Kingdom has been assumed by the British 
government. ; 

Belgium has abolished the 25 per cent im- 
port Cuty on wheat; and the requirement of 
home grown wheat compulsorily used by 
millers has been reduced from 40 to 10 per 
cent. 

All Australia’s wheat crop will be purchased 
by the commonwealth government for the 
duration of the war, and marketed thru a 
compulsory pool. All stocks on hand are 
requisitioned immediately. 

Portland, Ore-—The German ship Este of 
the North German Lloyd, anchored in the 
Dutch West Indies, now has aboard several 
parcels of grain which were loaded here 
bound for the Continent F.K.H. 


Distributors holding stocks in store in the 
London area may continue to supply the im- 
mediate requirements of their regular cus- 
tomers. Such sales from stock must be for 
account of the London Port Area Grain 
Comite, and at a price which will be fixed 
subsequently. } 

Practically all British tonnage in Canadian 
waters is being commandeered by the British 
government so as to be available to form 
part of convoys. As illustrations of the risks 
involved, freight rates as high as 33 cents 
have been paid from Canada to Scandinavian 
ports, including insurance, whereas 9 cents 
is quoted to the United Kingdom under con- 
voy with the British government taking the 
risk of loss at sea. 

“Food Ministry” is the new name of the 
British food defense department, which will 
have the sole right to import essential food- 
stuffs into the United Kingdom. Acquisi- 
tion of foreign supplies has been delegated to 
a general supplies division; and certain indi- 
viduals have been designated as buyers. Im- 
ports of some foodstuffs will operate under 
license. Purchases abroad will be made while 
prices are low, but actual shipment will be de- 
ferred. 


From Abroad 


Belgium has bought a large quantity of 
Argentine wheat at low prices. 


Australia began price control of foods and 
other goods at the closing level of Aug. 31. 


All overseas grain exporting countries have 
decided to abolish their susidies and to com- 
pete on an equal basis. 


Explosion in an oil cake mill at Liverpool, 
Sept. 14, destroyed the plant and seriously in- 
jured more than 30 persons. 


Argentina’s Wheat Board is reported to 
have purchased 308,000,000 bus. of wheat and 
exported 115,000,000 bus., besides having con- 
tracted to ship 37,000,000 bus. more. 


Fifteen large and medium sized grain ele- 
vators and about 1,000 new grain storages, 
with an aggregate capacity of 1,775,000 tons, 
have been established in various parts of Russia. 
In addition to elevators at Voroshilovgrad, 
Biish, Barnaul and Rybinsk, there are re- 
ported to be other new installations in the 
Rostov, Kursk, Orel, Chkalovsk, Novosibirsk 
and other provinces. 
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The National Asss’n at Minneapolis Oct. 1-2-3 


To Grain and Feed Dealers 


Everywhere 


On behalf of the officers and the Minneapolis 
members of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, I wish to extend to“all members 
and non-members alike, who are in any way in- 
terested in the handling or processing of grains 
a most hearty invitation to attend the forty- 
third annual convention of our Association, to 
be held in Minneapolis October first to third. 

These are trying times, which naturally 
throw us closer together. In addition to giving 
you an opportunity to hear speakers of national 
prominence, we have arranged for a number of 
breakfast and luncheon meetings, which will 
give everyone an opportunity to take part in the 
discussions and express his opinions on matters 
that affect him most. 

Your Minneapolis hosts are making prepara- 
tions to make your stay in the Country of Ten 
Thousand Lakes a most enjoyable one. 

Very sincerely yours, 
O. F. BAST, President. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Grain Cars on Weigh- 
masters Program 


A discussion covering the advantages and 
disadvantages of the inner linings of grain 
cars with the new corrugated ends is slated 
for the 22nd annual meeting of the Terminal 
Grain Weighmasters National Ass’n, which will 
be held in the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 1, opening at 9 a. m. 

Other interesting subjects on the program of 
this meeting, which will be held the day before 
the regularly scheduled convention of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Ass’n in the same 
place, include a uniform shippers’ weight card, 
the position of underwriters on dust suction 
applied to grain as it is unloaded, the problem 
of supporting efficient weighing departments on 
the present weighing fees, and the wages and 
hours law. 

Opening the meeting will be the report of 
President Clay Johnson of Peoria. Closing the 
sesssion, just prior to the election of officers, 
will be the report of Sec’y-Treasurer H. R. 
Clark, Omaha. 

The meeting will adjourn at noon, and enjoy 
one of the excellent luncheons that have always 
been a feature. 


Grain Standards Before Grain 


Inspectors 

E. J. Murphy, acting chief of the grain division 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service, will re- 
view the United States Grain Standards Act from 
the Washington angle, before the 38th annual 
convention of the Chief Grain Inspectors Na- 
tional Ass’n, in the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 1. The meeting will open at 2 
p. m. with the*annual address of President 
J. H. Frazier, Philadelphia. 

A comparative discussion by the inspectors, 
in which all will take part, will center around 
the Moist-O-Meter and the Steinlite Moisture 
Tester, electrical moisture testing devices that, 
like the Tag-Heppenstall Moisture tester, have 
greatly speeded the business of checking the 
moisture content of grains at country and 
terminal elevators. 

The wages and hours law, and whether grain 
inspection fees are high enough to maintain 
efficient inspection departments are other sub- 
jects that will come before the inspectors. 

The report of Secy-Treasurer Harry R. 
Clark, Omaha, and the election of officers will 
complete the program. Present officers of the 
ass’n include those named, Vice-President A. 
A. Breed, Milwaukee, and Directors S. A. 
Holder, Indianapolis, and F. B. Tompkins, 
Peoria. 


Changes in Program of National 
Ass'n Convention 


Changes have been made in the final 
draft of a program for the 43rd annual meet- 
ing of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n, in Minneapolis, on Oct. 2-3. 

Fk, A. Theis, Kansas City, Mo., will speak 
on the Monday morning general convention 
program in place of Mr. Brockington ol 
Winnipeg, who was unable to come because 
of war conditions. Mr. Theis is second vice- 
president of the National Association, is im- 
mediate past-chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council, and recently was named a 
member of Sec’y Wallace’s National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Council. No man in the 
grain trade in America is better qualified 
to discuss the position that this trade may 
occupy during the European war, and in 
the unexpected event of American participa- 
tion in the war. Mr. Theis will follow Pres- 
ident O. F. Bast on the Monday morning 
program. 

F, P. Heffelfinger of* Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade Council, 
will preside at the Monday noon luncheon, 
where the principal speaker will be Dr. J. 
W. T. Duvel, chief of the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Administrator R. M. Evans of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, has con- 
firmed his place on the Tuesday morning 
program, and his talk will be one of the 
outstanding program features of the conven- 
tion. 

A. F. Seay of St. Louis, a speaker on the 
feed men’s program on Monday afternoon, 
is ill, and his place will be taken, according 
to plans this week, by Ralph M. Field, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n., Chicago. 

The meeting of the Federation of Cash 
Grain Commission Merchants’ Ass’ns_ will 
open at a breakfast meeting on Monday, at 
8 o'clock instead of Tuesday morning as for- 
merly announced. 

The registration desk will be open on the 
mezzanine floor of the Nicollet Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters, after 2 o’clock Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 1. The registration fee this 
year is $3.50. 

A condensed program of the 43rd annual 
meeting of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n follows: 

Sunday, October 1 

9:00 a. m.—Annual meeting, Terminal Grain 
Weighmasters National Ass’n. 

9:30 a.m.—Opening, annual Grain Grading 
School, Federal Office building. 

10:00 a.m.—Opening, conference of  secre- 
taries of affiliated associations. 

Noon—Luncheon, association secretaries. 

2:00 p.m.—Secretaries of affliated associa- 
tions. 

2:00 p.m.—Opening of registration, mezza- 
nine floor, Nicollet Hotel. Fee—$3.50. 

4:00 p. m.—Reception for visiting women. 

5:00 p.m.—Business session, Board of Di- 
rectors, National Ass’n. 

6:00 p. m.—Annual officers’ dinner, National 
Ass’n, “in honor of Henry L. Goe- 
mann.” 

(State commissioners of warehousing plan 
an informal meeting sometime Oct. 1.) 


Monday, October 2 

8:00 a.m.—Breakfast meeting, 
secretaries. 

8:00 a.m.—Breakfast meeting, Federation of 
Cash Grain Commission Merchants 
Ass’ns. 

8:00 a.m.—Breakfast meeting for members 
of “Circle.” 

8:00 a. m.—Meeting, Nominations and Reso- 
lutions committees. 


association 


8:00 a.m.—(Tentative) breakfast meéting, 
Nat. Grain Trade Council officers. — 
10:00 a. m.—General Convention session. 

Speakers include: W. H. Mills of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce; 
Governor Harold Stassen of Minnesota; 
President O. F. Bast of the National 
Ass’n; F. A. Theis’ of the National 

Agricultural Advisory Council. 

12:00 Noon—Council luncheon, for discussion 
of futures marketing. F. P. Heffelfin- 
ger presiding as chairman of the Nat. 
Grain Trade Council; Dr. J. W. T. Du- 
vel of Commodity Exchange Adminis-~ 
tration, Washington, D. C.; President 
John McCarthy of Chicago Board of 
Trade, and others. 

2:00 p.m—Feed Men’s annual conference. 
Chairman E. C. Dreyer of National 
Ass’n committee, presiding. Speakers 
include W. H. Kuehn of Millers Na- 
tional Federation; F. W. Lipscomb of 
Springfield, Mo.; President Ralph M. 
Field of American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, Chicago; L. H. Patton of Glen- 
coe, Minn.; Arthur F. Hopkins of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

(Afternoon entertainment for visiting women 
is provided by Minneapolis hosts.) 

2:00 p. m—Annual meeting, Chief Grain In- 
spectors National Association. 

5:30 p. m.—Annual men’s entertainment, by 
Minneapolis hosts. 

Tuesday, October 3 

8:00 a.m.—Breakfast meeting, 
secretaries. 

8:00 a.m.—Breakfast meeting, nominations 
and resolutions committees. 

10:00 a. m—General convention session. 
Talks by R. M. Evans, administrator of 
The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C.; M. R. Glas- 
er of the Institute, Chicago, Ill.; annual 
business session, with election of officers 
and adoption of resolutions. 

12:00 Noon—Luncheon conference, new 
Board of Directors. 

12:00 Noon—Entertainment for visiting 
women. 

2:00 p. m.—Annual golf tournament. 

7:00 p.m.—Annual banquet. Speaker, Ber- 
nard H. Ridder, publisher of the St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press. Enter- 
tainment and dancing. 


Meeting of National Grain 
Trade Council 


Routine business was transacted at the annual 
meeting of the National Grain Trade Council 
Sept. 15 at the Union League Club, Chicago. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
chairman, F. P. Heffelfinger, Minneapolis; vice 
chairman, F. A. Theis, Kansas City; sec’y, Ray 
B. Bowden, St. Louis, and assistant sec’y, Ron 
Kennedy, Des Moines. 

Among those present Paul Rutherford, Min- 
neapolis, represented the Terminal Elevator 
Grain Merchants Ass’n; Geo. E. Booth, Chi- 
cago, the Federation of Cash Grain Commis- 
sion Merchants Ass’ns; O. F. Bast, Muinne- 
apolis, and Ray Bowden, the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n; Frank A. Theis and 
E. C. Meservey, Jr., the Kansas City Board of 
Trade; F. P. Heffelfinger and Mr. Bast the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce; W. R. 
McCarthy, the Duluth Board of Trade; W. A. 
Brown, the St. Louis Merchants Exchange; 
Edward LaBudde, the Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock Exchange; J. T. Buchanan, the Omaha 
Grain Exchange; R. J. Barnes and John H. 
Frazier, the Commercial Ex- 


association 


Philadelphia 
change; R. M. Morgan, the New York Produce 
Exchange; H. H. Dewey, the Peoria Board of 
Trade, and J. B. Stouten, the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange. 
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(The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send It to the Journals for publication.] 


Profits (?) from Erection of Steel Bins 
for AAA 


Grain & Feed Journals: The government 
program for storing shelled corn in tight steel 
bins is not taking hold here in Indiana. A few 
have contracted to erect and fill these bins 
much to their sorrow. Some of them report 
that it costs over 2c per bushel to erect the 
bins. This leaves them only lc for hauling and 
shoveling the corn into the bins—Goodrich 
Bros. Co., Winchester, Ind. 


Cost of Erecting Steel Bins for 
CCC's Corn 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated: I have 
been on the road almost every day conferring 
with county committees and checking costs of 
erecting CCC’s steel bins. To date I have found 
no case where actual accurate checks have been 
made that show erection costs less than those 
established at Cedar Rapids, an itemized state- 
ment of which follows: 

In response to proposals of county AAA 
committees throughout Iowa that country ele- 
vator operators take over and render all serv- 
ices at their stations in connection with corn 
tendered to CCC on loans, including the erection 
of bins, receiving, weighing, grading, filling and 
policing, a number of meetings were held by 
grain dealers all of whom were at a loss as to 
the cost involved in erecting the steel bins. 


In order to arrive at this cost before assuming 
a contract, the Linn County AAA committee ar- 
ranged to have a bin shipped to Cedar Rapids 
and erected. A close check was kept on time of 
labor and all items of expense. The following 
statement is detailed to permit the estimation of 
costs in localities where the prices of materials 
and labor may vary. It was agreed by the coun- 
ty committee as well as ourselves, that the labor 
was efficient and that there was no waste of 
time. 

Cost of foundation alone (built according to 
specifications) was $19.35, which added to the 
bin erection cost of $26.22 made the total cost 
of construction $45.57, equal to 2.28c per bushel 
on this 2,000 bushel tank. Eight men were em- 
ployed in the erection of the bin; two of them 
were experts representing the factory from 
which the bin was shipped, knocked down: 

54 clay blocks at $88.50 per 1,000....$ 4.80 

5% yards of sand at $1.50 per yard de- 


TERY TSET og ag eee Oi ea 8.25 
Wire around the blocks to hold them 

IRB DIACCUE ee Meee Oe ee tisi ea neces 70 
16 hours of labor on the foundation 

AMOI CE elcid Coe oe estes 5.60 
73% hours of labor on the erection 

imo at GUC ee cite cc cen Scie. 25.72 
AGU IKE mec itiee e oale Sauces haves 50 

Total cost of erecting one bin..... $45.57 


1. In considering a contract for this work 
there would have to be taken into account the 
cost of furnishing tools as well as workmen’s 
compensation insurance, which would be im- 
portant, and the land rental for tanks. 


2. In view of the fact that portable power and 
elevating machinery will have to be supplied, 
as well as extra labor due to the bins in most 
cases necessarily being located at some distance 
from the elevator, 

3. the writer estimates the cost of receiv- 
ing, weighing, grading and filling tanks will be 
fully as great as that of receiving, weighing, 


grading and loading into cars, for which CCC al- 
lows us 2c per bushel. 

4. On the basis of this estimate elevator op- 
erators assuming the whole job should be en- 
titled to at least 4%4c per bushel, or $90.00 per 
bin, and that low estimate must be based upon 
ee ability to secure labor as low as 35c per 

our. 


The county com’ites are endeavoring to get 
country elevators to sign contracts for erecting 
the tanks, receiving the grain and filling and 
policing the tanks for three cents or less per 
bushel, and only in a few cases have they been 
successful. 


Dealers generally seem to be inclined to 
agree that if the county com’ites will erect the 
tanks the dealers will weigh, grade and fill 
and police the tanks for 2c per bushel and it is 
my personal opinion that CCC will have to come 
to some such terms in order to get the work 
done as time is becoming an important factor. 
—S. W. Wilder, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


War and Wheat Prices 


Canada in 1914 produced 160 million bushels 
of wheat as against an estimated 450 million 
bushels this year, and at the same time the total 
production in Europe in 1914 was only about 
900 million bushels, and last year and this sea- 
son production will be almost double that fig- 
ure. In addition to this, the world has at the 
present time a surplus of about 1,200 million 
bushels to add to the abundant harvest. In- 
cluded in this surplus, or carry-over, are large 
emergency stocks that have been bought up by 
the governments of France and Great Britain, 
at times when prices were low, to take care of 
the time when due to war it might prove dan- 
gerous to have to depend on immediate ship- 
ments of wheat from Canada. 

So far as stocks are concerned, then, the sit- 
uation is roughly this, the countries of Europe, 
to which we hope to sell our wheat, have on 
hand roughly about twice as much wheat as 
they had when war broke out in 1914. When 
they are ready to buy more wheat from Canada 
to replenish these stocks, they will find that 
Canada can supply them with about THREE 
TIMES AS MUCH WHEAT AS IN 1914. 


lf that is true about stocks, are we justified in 
thinking that prices for wheat in the next few 
months will rise any more rapidly than they 
did in 1914? Between March and the last week 
of July, 1914, the price of No. 1 northern wheat 
averaged about 90 cents per bushel. As ten- 
sion increased, prices rose to about $1.10 per 
bushel during the middle of August, two weeks 
after the war started. 


This price was fully maintained but prices 
only fluctuated between $1.10 and $1.20 per 
bushel for the next six months. So that in 
ten months between March, 1914, when the 
war was still some distance away until Decem- 
ber, six months after it started, prices rose only 
twenty to twenty-five cents a bushel, and that 
was in a year when Canada’s crop was below 
normal. 


This year prices have risen 25 to 30 cents in 
a few days, and this year Canada has the fourth 
eine crop on record and the largest since 

What has happened this time is roughly as 
follows. When hostilities broke out in Europe, 
there was an immediate rush of buying by the 
flour mills and the legitimate consumers of 
wheat to try to stock up some of their require- 
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ments. Prior to this the crop looked so large, 
there was an abundance of wheat: for sale aJ 
over the world, and buying had been largely a 
hand-to-mouth proposition that was aimed at 
taking care of immediate requirements only. 
In addition to this, the farmers of Western 
Canada immediately felt that here was a situa- 
tion that was likely to provide them with a 
price that was higher than the initial payment 
promised by the Government thru the medium 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, and they stopped 
selling their wheat. The result—buyers trying 
to get in their requirements and no one willing 
or in a position to sell the wheat that was be- 
ing harvested. The market immediately found 
a higher level, and at the present time pur- 
chases and sales are being made freely at a 
price that is some 20 to 25 cents higher than 
the previous price. 

Whether the market has found its trading 
level, or whether the price will continue with a 
further rise cannot be accurately prophesied, 
but it is our considered opinion that a steady 
rise in price cannot be justified by past history, 
and the only comparative condition we know of 
was the situation in 1914, when stocks were 
very much smaller than this season and prices 
did not rise to any great extent, while in addi- 
tion to this, when in 1915 Canada produced a 
very large crop, prices fell again and the aver- 
age price for that crop was only slightly over 
$1.00 and during August and September price 
went down as low as 85c per bushel. 

The world still has the same prospective sur- 
plus it had two weeks ago when the price of 
wheat was about 55c per bushel. In a year or 
two, if this conflict develops into a major war 
involving the Balkan countries, Italy and Spain, 
and other European countries that produce 
large quantities of wheat, then the wheat 
acreage in Europe may be reduced to the point 
where they will take all the Canadian wheat 
that is available. If that happens, then the 
whole outlook will change, but temporarily, at 
least, in-our opinion, there is no justification for 
anticipating prices on the basis of the indi- 
vidual’s memory of those days of 717—McCabe 
Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. 


Geo. S. Mathieson, President-Elect, 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
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North Platte, Neb., Sept. 22—#verything 
very dry and hot out this way.—W. H. Cramer 
Const. Co. : 


Huntingburg, Ind.—With pastures drying up 
in some sections of southern Indiana the de- 
mand for millfeed has increased during the past 
few weeks.—W. B. C. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 20.—Two cars of new 
yellow corn from Missouri reached the Kansas 
City market today. Quality of the new grain 
was very good and moisture content was unu- 
sually low for first arrivals due to the recent 
dry weather. 


Shelbyville, Ind,—Shelby County’s 1939 corn 
erop, according to an estimate of H. W. Dwight 
Brinson, county agent, will yield 53 bus. to an 
acre—15 bus. above the ten-year average of 
34.6. The total yield is expected to reach 
4,445,000 bus.—W. B. C. 


Topeka, Kan., Sept. 11.—The corn crop on 
Sept. 1 is estimated at 32,487,000 bus. which is 
an increase of 7,735,000 bus. over that expected 
a month earlier. This compares with 45,200,000 
bus. produced last year and 80,736,000 bus. the 
1928-37 10-year average production.—H. L. Col- 
lins, Agr. Statistician. 


Spingfield, lll., Sept. 20.—Progress of corn dur- 
ing the week has placed the bulk of the crop 
practically out of danger from frost. Some 
damage has been caused by too rapid drying, 
particularly with respect to late planted corn 
which is chaffy.—E. W. Holcomb, Statistician, 
U. S. Dept. of Agr. 


Winchester, Ind., Sept. 16.—We now need gen- 
erous rains so that the farmers can prepare 
their ground for wheat sowing. From all indi- 
cations we will have a much larger wheat acre- 
age put in this fall than last. Seems as tho 
everyone remembers the very high prices during 
the last war.—Goodrich Bros. Co., C. C. Barnes, 
Exec. V.-P. 

Helena, Mont., Sept. 1.— Although much 
smaller than the 72,349,000 bus. harvested in 
1938, the 1939 wheat crop of 54,240,000 bus. is 
well above the 10-year average production of 
35,217,000 bus. With harvest and threshing 
practically completed, the spring wheat crop is 
estimated at 33,568,000 bus.——Jay G. Diamond, 
Sr. Agr. Statistician. 

Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 19.—“Iowa corn has es- 
tablished a new high record for early maturity,” 
Leslie M. Carl, federal agricultural statistician, 
said today in his weekly report. “The crop now 
is largely made and with scattered exceptions, 
the prospect is for an excellent crop,” the 
report said. The soybean outlook took a slump, 
he continued, because of the September heat 
wave. 

Seattle, Wash.—The largest oat crop since 
1916 is forecast for Washington. The forecast 
was for 10,098,000 bus., exceeding last year’s 
small crop of 6,715,000 bus. The state’s barley 
crop estimated at 3,312,000 bus. also was de- 
scribed as the largest since 1916. The total 
wheat production in the state this year will 
fall about 12,000,000 bus. below the record 
breaking 1938 crop.—F. K. H. 

Washington, D. C.—An increased infestation 
of the hessian fly this year thruout a large por- 
tion of the wheat belt is shown by recent sur- 
veys made by the Buro of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in co-operation with state 
experiment stations. The pest is present in 
moderate to extreme numbers in many locali- 
ties in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, southern Iowa, southeastern Nebraska 
and eastern Kansas.—U. S. Dept. of Agr. 


Springfield, Ill, Sept. 13.—The September 
yield per acre outlook for Illinois corn is placed 
at 49 bus. compared with 45 bus. a year ago. 
This compares with the previous high record of 
48 bus. in 1937 and the 10-year (1928-37) aver- 
age of 33.8 bus. Corn production outlook is 
for 396,557,000 bus. compared with 379,350,000 
pus, in 1938, and the 10-year average of 307,- 
592,000 bus. The largest Illinois corn production 
on record was 449,616,000 bus. in 1937.—A. J. 
Surratt, Sr. Agr. Statistician. 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 1.—Preliminary estimate 
of oats in Ontario as compared to 1938 (shown 
in parentheses) is 1939, 83,393,000 bus. (83,198,- 
300); of barley, 15,631,500 bus. (16,649,000).—S. 
H. H.Symons, Dominion Statistician. 


Chicago, Ill, Sept. 20.—Dry soil conditions 
have spead over the winter wheat belt inter- 
fering with seeding to a greater extent than in 
many seeding seasons. "There are comments in 
circulation as to what would be the results 
under different weather conditions that may de- 
velop in the immediate future. The season is 
not too late for the development of a reason- 
able fall start if rains come soon. Heavy gen- 
eral rains during the next two weeks covering 
most of the Winter Wheat Belt are needed.— 
H. C. Donovan, Statistician, Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon. 


Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 13.—No. 1 and No. 2 
northern, which make up 87% of the wheat in- 
spected during August, are not quite equal in 
milling and baking quality to the corresponding 
grades for last year. No. 1 hard is particularly 
disappointing in baking quality; absorption and 
loaf volume are low and dough properties are 
inferior to those of No. 1 northern. On the other 
hand, the lower grades are definitely higher 
than the corresponding grades last year. The 
new wheat, grade for grade, is about equal in 
gassing power, crumb color and texture, to the 
1938 crop.—McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. 


Lafayette, Ind., Sept. 25—Not for many years 
has the northern half of Indiana developed 
such a heavy fiy infestation. We find the in- 
festation varying from seven to 49 per cent 
with the average infestation for 41 counties 
north of Indianapolis 21 per cent, which may 
develop into a catastrophe if wheat growers fail 
to maintain the safe free date in sowing wheat 
this fall. We'urge all wheat growers to adhere 
to the recommended wheat sowing date for their 
particular region, from Sept. 22 in the northern 
end of Indiana to Oct. 8 in the southern tier 
of counties.—J. J. Davis, Purdue University 
Entomology Dept. 


Bluffton, Ind.—The threshing of oats has been 
completed. The quality was fair; yield much 
below normal; in fact, this crop was a failure 
thruout the state. On our own properties the 
yield was cut in half over the 1938 crop. We 
had some fields that did not produce a single 
bushel. On other fields we were only able to 
get part of the grain. One field of 10 acres pro- 
duced 285 bus. We seeded a total of 154 acres 
to oats and our total yield off this acreage 
amounted to 1,601 bus. for an average of about 
i0 bus. per acre. There was a total of 51 
acres that was not harvested.. This gives us 
an average yield of 1514 bus. per acre for the 
the acreage actually harvested.—A. F. D. 


Decatur, Ill., Sept. 16.—Feeding of new corn 
has been under way. Growers have been able 
to feed the new corn crop much earlier than 
usual and the corn has a better feeding quality 
than normal at this early date. In the last two 
weeks more new cribs are being constructed all 
over the territory. The movement of new corn 
will depend entirely on the market price in re- 
lation to the government price. If the market 
is much below the loan, the movement will not 
be heavy, as the major part of the crop is eli- 
gible for government loan. Some sealed corn 
being loaded out this week, going’ to terminals, 
and railroads are already having difficulty in 
furnishing an adequate supply of empties.— 
Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 21—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending Sept. 15 increased 
41,221,530 bus. compared with the preceding 
week and increased 118,946,573 bus. when com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1938. The 
amount in store was reported as 221,952,832 bus. 
compared with 180,731,302 bus. for the preceding 
week and 103,006,259 bus. for the week of Sept. 
16, 1938. Wheat receipts in the Prairie Prov- 
inces for the week ending Sept. 15 amounted to 
38,418,578 bus., an increase of 4,119,768 bus. over 
the preceding week when 42,538,346 bus. were 
marketed. During the corresponding week a 
year ago the receipts were 20,725,068 bus. Mar- 
ketings in the three Prairie Provinces for the 
seven weeks from Aug. 1 to Sept. 15, 1939, as 
compared with the same period in 1938, were as 
follows, figures within brackets being those for 
1938: Manitoba, 387,417,521 (32,546,785); .Sas- 
katchewan, 75,498,168 (40,384,432); Alberta, 27- 
761,442 (26,571,556) bus. For the seven weeks 
ending Sept. 15, 1939, and the same period in 
1938, 140,677,131 and 99,502,773 bus. respectively 
were received from the farms.—R. H. Coats, 
Dominion Statistician. 
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Winchester, Ind., Sept. 283—They say there is 
nothing new under the sun, but we have run 
up against something this year we have never 


. had before. Our soybeans are being combined, 


they are running as low as 10% in moisture, 
yet being discounted very heavily on account 
of damaged beans. These are beans that are 
apparently as dry as can be, showing a fair 
color, but on cutting them open they are 2 
bright green. This, the soybean mills report, is 
making an off color oil. Unfortunately no one 
knew anything about this until dealers were 
right in the middle of harvest and most of them 
will take a rather severe loss on the beans they 
had on hand when the mills awoke. No wheat 
has been sown in this territory yet. The ground 
is too hard and dry for preparation. Some rye 
was sown, most of it perished for lack of 
moisture. Corn is being cribbed this week, the 
earliest we can ever remember; however, the 
farmers are not letting loose of a single 
bushel. We haven’t bought any to date. We had 
some reports that the hot dry weather would 
cause chaffy corn in the late planted fields, but 
we don’t believe there will be much of this.— 
Goodrich Bros. Co., C. C. Barnes, Exec. V. P. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 22—We indicated in 
our Aug. 25 Bulletin that the improvement in 
the corn crop during August would warrant 2 
much higher estimate than was given on Aug. 


‘1. The Crop Reporting Board of the Department 


of Agriculture raised the corn production on 
Sept. 1 by 63 million bus., placing the crop at 
2,523,092,000 bus. The private reporters indi- 
eated comparatively little change from their 
Aug. 1 estimates; the average being 7 million 
less. The warm weather since Sept. 1 has no 
doubt caused some loss to the corn crop, espe- 
cially to the poorer areas in the Western States 
which are on the fringe of the main corn belt. 
This particular area showed some improvement 
during August but it has doubtless lost its gain 
during the hot weather of September. The late 
planted corn suffered from being forced to ma- 
turity by the intense heat which may result in 
some light weight, chaffy corn. The adversely 
affected areas, however, are only a very small 
percentage of the total. The outlook at present 
over the Southwest is not encouraging. Heat 
and drought have held up plowing and prepa- 
ration of the ground, which will delay seeding. 
Early sown wheat is dying from lack of mois- 
ture and some fields have not germinated. 
Many sections in the Eastern States are in the 
same predicament. The delay may be advan- 
tageous, as many districts will now be safe from 
the Hessian Fly menace. Generous rains will be 
required soon over the whole winter wheat area 
to sow and develop the intended acreage for 
next year’s crop.—Cargill Crop Bulletin. 


Grading of Kansas City Wheat 


During August the 1,917 cars of wheat re- 
ceived at Kansas City were graded 89.4 per 
cent or 1,714 cars No. 3 or better, and 8 
cars smutty. In August, 1938, 6,954 cars, or 
54.1 per cent were graded No. 3 or better. 
The grading follows, by carloads: 


Red Mix. Other 
19 11 9 


258 56 5 
173 39 1 
31 2 ae 
10 1 
41 12 


5382-121 15 


Protein in Kansas City Wheat 
Receipts 


Wheat arriving at Kansas City during Au- 
gust tested an average of 13.75 protein on 
1,764 cars, against 13.46 per cent on 6,666 cars 
a year ago. 

For the first two months of the new crop 
year the Kansas Department inspected 12,635 
cars with an average of 13.64 per cent protein 
against 13.13 per cent on 17,164 cars in July 
and August last year, while the Missouri de- 
partment inspected 10,124 cars with an average 
of 13.39 per cent, compared with 12.73 per 
cent on 16,876 cars in the first two months of 
the preceding year. 
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Ohio Dealers Discuss Sealed Corn 
and Stored Wheat Settlements 


Procedure in liquidating Commodity Credit 
Corp. loans on stored wheat in terminal ele- 
yators, C.C.C. methods in handling sealed corn, 
and revision in the state tax assessment meth- 
ods on elevators and mills, were absorbing sub- 
jects before the business session of 125 dele- 
gates to the fall field day of the Ohio Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n, held at the Greenville 
Country Club, Greenville, O., Sept. 19. 


PRESIDENT H. R. WOOLEY, Pickering- 
ton, presided at the business session, aided by 
Sec’y W. W. Cummings, Columbus. 


State Tax Assessment Revision 


ELTON KILE. Kileville, second vice presi- 
dent of the ass’n, and first speaker at the 
business meeting in the ball room of the Coun- 
try Club, explained that a great deal of con- 
fusion reigns among Ohio county tax auditors 
in classification of elevator and mill proper- 
ties for tax purposes. The old method of es- 
tablishing values for tax assessments classified 
real estate, buildings, and machinery together. 
The revised tax law, as enacted by the Ohio 
legislature .1n 1932, requires real estate and 
machinery to take separate classifications. Some 
county auditors continue to use the old method 
but most are now trying to levy a tax as re- 
quired by the new law, and this has created 
a puzzling problem for grain elevator opera- 
_tors. 

Grain dealers fear, said Mr. Kile, that in 
the reclassification of their properties, real es- 
tate will enjoy no compensating revision down- 
ward in its tax assessment valuations when 
machinery and equipment is made subject to 
personal property taxes, and that the result 
will be a general increase in their taxes. 


SECY CUMMINGS pointed out that if 
total valuations and total taxes were not raised 
in the revision, the revision could mean an ad- 
vantage to the grain dealers. Allowed depre- 
ciation annually on real estate is only 3%, 
while on personal property it is 10%. The 
lowest point in allowed depreciation is 20% 
of the original value. 

PRESIDENT WOOLEY declared grain 
dealers have some rights. As tax payers they 
bear much of the expense of maintaining city, 
county, state and federal governments. Gov- 
ernment employes are paid with these taxes, 
.and grain dealers should not be easily scared 
into acceptance of unreasonable assessments. 

Selling Loan Wheat 

C. -W. VAN SCHOIT, Columbus, Ohio, 
A.A.A. com’iteman, said that the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has issued instructions to: state 
A.A.A. com’ites to cooperate as far as possible 
with the regular channels, thru which grain 
moves, when accepting corn for storage, or 
selling wheat now held in terminal elevators 
tinder y@.C:@, foans: 


“The price of wheat, under the influence of 
War excitement, has advanced enough to per- 
mit farmers to liquidate their loans on this 
grain. This situation, of which many farmers 
wish to take advantage, arose unexpectedly, 
and found A.A.A. offices with no method of 
procedure which permitted farmers to liqui- 
date readily. Economics appear to demand sale 
of the wheat at the terminal where it is stored, 
but such procedure does not include all of the 
“channels of trade.” 

“Tn a confused series of statements that filled 
the minds of delegates with uncertainties, Van 
Schoit said, procedure has been to let the local 
bank sell the wheat in the terminal, and set- 
tle with the farmer. This has proved unsatis- 
factory. “Bankers are not grain dealers,’ ad- 
mitted Van Schoit. The procedure is cum- 
bersome, not suited to quick action. 

“Difficulties have surrounded sale of small 


parcels of wheat in term/nals, said the speaker. 
The terminal elevators want to deal in car- 
load lots, whereas wheat from several farm- 
ers may have been in the same car. All farm- 
ers whose wheat was shipped in the same car 
do not want to liquidate at the same time. This 
complicates sale of the carload and delivery 
of warehouse receipts to buyers, since each 
farmer has a warehouse receipt covering his 
portion of the grain in a car. 


Mill buyers boosted premiums so high dur- 
ing the movement of wheat, that terminal ele- 
vators, unable to see a profit in carrying 
wheat, failed to build up free stocks, accord- 
ing to a leading terminal operator. Only wheat 
in terminal houses is that carrying C.C.C. loans. 
The elevators are in no position to sell this 
wheat in small parcels, as many farmers wish, 
because the milling-in-transit privileges, under 
which the grain was shipped, contemplates 
movement in carloads. At the same time the 
elevators are not anxious to buy because the 
basis has continued unprofitable.” 

ELTON KILE could understand no reason 
for difficulty in procedure in selling C.C.C. 
wheat. “We have made arrangements with our 
local bank whereby we can sell stored wheat 
on the instructions of the farmers who wish 
to take up their loans. The bank will handle 
the papers afterwards, instead of first going 
thru the procedure of making a loan to the 
farmer, then paying off the C.C.C., then sell- 
ing the wheat, and recovering its loan.” 

G. E. O’BRIEN, Greenville, announced that 
at a millers’ meeting a few days earlier, he had 
found virtually all millers short of wheat, many 
of them attempting to buy wheat from the 


Gee 
Sealed Corn 


MR. VAN SCHOIT said, “Sealed corn is 
another problem. The C.C.C. wants to re- 
seal as much of the 1937 and 1938 crop on the 
farms as possible and holds a 7c storage rate out 
to farmers as an inducement to keep this corn 
in their cribs. Intent of the C.C.C. next is 
to store in local elevators. When available coun- 
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try elevator space is filled, county comites will 
turn to steel bins. Only a few counties will 
put up steel bins in Ohio. Where steel bins 
cannot fill storage requirements, the corn will 
be shipped to terminals. 

“Off grade lots of corn will be sold. Less 
than carload lots will necessarily be sold to 
local elevators, since they cannot be shipped 
economically. 

“Country elevator operators are allowed Yc 
per bu. for turning C.C.C. corn to keep it in 
condition. The only time the country eleva- 
tor operator is respontible for grade and qual- 
ity is when the corn goes out of condition thru 
his carelessness or neglect.” 

“Responsibility for handling and storing the 
sealed corn delivered by farmers rests with the 
country A.A.A. com’ites. County com’ites sit 
between the C.C.C., the farmer, and the country 
elevator operator.” 


B. R. HOAGLIN, Scott, complained that the 
Van Wert county com’ite had refused his offer 
to erect and fill steel bins at Scott, and is at- 
tempting to divert all deliveries for storage 
in steel bins to Van Wert where a bin farm 
will be erected. Farmers, he said, are object- 
ing to the long haul, want to deliver to local 
points. In Paulding county, where Hoaglin 
has an elevator near the county line, the Pauld- 
ing county com’ite is permitting him to put 
up bins and handle locally delivered sealed 
corn. 


Van Schoit agreed to see Hoaglin after the 
meeting and straighten out this tangle. “We 
want to keep sealed corn as close to the point 
of origin as possible,’’ he said. 

Unlike wheat, where War scares have boost- 
ed the price over 90c to permit liquidation of 
loans at many points, corn is likely to stay in 
store for some time. Not only is there a big 
supply, but the C.C.C. cannot call the loans 
unless the price goes over parity, which now 
stands at about 80c. 


E. C. EIKENBERRY, Camden, pointed out 
that a farmer should have no difficulty in liqui- 
dating his wheat loan. The wheat can be sold 
at the terminal, and the whole money pro- 
cedure can be handled thru sight drafts as it 
is thruout the’entire grain trade. Mr. Eiken- 
berry commented that the liberal of today is 
the conservative of tomorrow. The degree of 
liberalism held by an individual rests on his 
ability to adjust himself quickly to new condi- 
tions and new methods. The efficiency with 
which loan wheat may be liquidated depends 


Gaynor E. (Boots) O’Brien, Greenville, last year’s president of Ohio Grain, Mill 
Ass’n, putts out on Greenville course during Ass’n’s Field Day. With Him are iouhncs Dower 


South Charleston; O. 


M. McBee, Springfield, and Dave Deardorf, Greenville. 
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North, Groveport, O., won golf tourna- 
ment. at Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n Field Day. 


upon the liberalism of those who work out the 
procedure. 


E. A. GOBEAUX, Greenville’s “silver- 
tongued orator” whose business is banking, held 
that the banking business is simple in opera- 
tion. Farmers, he believed, have changed their 
attitude toward business, especially those who 
have had experience in cooperatives. They 
realize now that business men must have a 
safe margin in order to exist, and earn the 
profit they need -to cover expenses. 

Adjourned sine die. 


The Ass'n Luncheon 


LUNCHEON was served cafeteria style in 
the Club House. Helping themselves to the 
home-cooked food, grain dealers consumed 
most of the potato salad, baked beans, relishes, 
pie, and coffee available, left little for the 
cooks to carry away. 


Entertainment at Greenville 
Meeting 


Immediately following the luncheon, 19 golf 
players changed their clothes, seized their clubs, 
and headed for tlfe 18 hole Greenville course, 
to play the annual golf tournament. The bat- 
tle was furious, but late players carried away 
the bulk of the honors. 

Topman was 52 year old J. R. North, of 
Groveport, whose 74 won him an electric clock. 
Second was George Dewey, South Charleston, 
with a 78 that brought him a carton of cigar- 
ettes. Third was Fred Terry, Toledo, with an 
83 that won a thermos bottle. Tying for fourth 
place was Dave Deardorf, and G. E. (Boots) 
O’Brien, both of Greenville, both taking an 
84 on their home course, the former walking 
off with a coffee pot, the latter with a corn 
popper. Sixth was O. M. McBee, of Spring- 
field, whose 85 gave him a half dozen golf 
balls. 

The more than 100 grain dealers and their 
ladies who did not take golf too seriously, 
preferred to talk about how the Cincinnati 


Reds would win the World’s Series pennant, 
filled the afternoon with games, carried away 
more than 60 prizes consisting of electric clocks, 
coffee percolators, bath mats, flash lights, and 
kitchen ware, in the order of their winning. 
First winners were barred from further com- 
petition. 


In Attendance at Greenville Meeting 


PLENTY of note pads and pencils were 
made available to delegates by Carl F 
Berger, and J. W. Short of the Sidney Grain 
Machinery Co. 


SALT men present included Gilbert F. Mar- 
tin, who advertises himself as the “little man 
with the big cigar,’ Sidney Marx and Dan 
Yount. 

SEED merchants were V. H. Jackson, and 
H. F. Hupman, Cincinnati, and H. E. Fred- 
erick, and H. K. Scott, Marysville. 


SHEET metal salesmen were W. A. Felix, 
and George Gribble. 


INTERIOR brokers included O. E. Wilkin- 
son, Sidney. 

BUFFALO representatives included H. H. 
Richardson, F. E. Smith, Mr. Witte; and C. 
B. Weydman, of Eastern Grain Elevator Corp. 


TOLEDO sent P. M. Barnes, Sec’y A. E. 
Schultz, W. A. Boardman, G. R. Forrester, 
Wm. P. White, L. J. Schuster, M. H. Faulk- 
ing, Fred Terry, George (Woody) Woodman. 
Toledo is making a bid for the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n convention in 1940. 
Its Board of Trade members were talking it up. 


CINCINNATI sent Berkshire Terrill. 

R. P. REID represented Seed Trade Re- 
porting Buro, told about the speed with which 
moisture tests can be made on the Steinlite 
moisture meter. 

FROM CLEVELAND came F. E. Watkins. 

REGISTRATION was conducted by R. S. 
Castle, of The Mill Mutuals. 


PURVEYOR of cod liver oil! was R. H. 
Wyman. 


SOLE INDIANA representative was Wm. 
G. Haug of Winchester. 


OHIO SHIPPERS included E. L. Allton, 
St. Paris; Henry Ronnebaum, Montezuma; 
Elton N. Kile, Kileville; H. R. Wooley, Pick- 
erington; Alfred P. Eier, Nevada; C. A. Hie- 
gel and Floyd E. Hiegel, Leipsic; L. W. and 
W. C. Dewey, Blanchester; G. M. Dewey, 
South Charleston; R. C. Caluelage, Delphos; 
J. M. Jennings, Beaverdam; Victor E. Herter, 
Jr., Arcanum; Wm. Wilgus and B. Russell, 
Hilliards; B. R. Hoaglin, Scott; E. M. Ellis, 
Don Zerkle, M. C. Schultz, Urbana; H. E. 
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Jarvis, Dayton; Donald B. Walker, Circleville ; 
Edgar M. Hieber, Lykens; J. M. Armacost, 
Campbellstown,; L. A. Gilliland, Van Wert; 
G. C. Heist, Cavitt; W. M. Myers, and J. Wm. 
Myers, Lockbourne; Glen M. Pontius, Everett 
Early, Lowell Thomas, Waynesville; H. H. 
Ditrick, Hamilton; Charles D. Keinwell, and 
W. H. Brown, New Madison; Clarence Stef- 
fen, G. E. O’Brien, C. D. Cole, and.O. P. Hall, 
Greenyille; C. E. Forney, Dayton; E. C. Eiken- 
berry, Camden; E. E. McConnell, McGuffey ; 
Alvin Steffen, Ansonia; D. W. Mahaffey, Mor- 
ral; Roy O. Roeth, Houston; C. H. Gwinn, 
Sidney; A. H. Fuller, Spencer; P. G. Plani, 
Creston; R. E. Crone, Osborn; G. O. Weines, 
Rosewood; O. J. Chamberlan, North Lewis- 
burg; W. C. Youmans, Plain City. 


Solution of Grain Dealer's 


Credit Problems 


Book accounts are still a major problem to 
country elevator operators, says E. W. Loy, 
of the Greenville (O.) Farmers Exchange. 
lf the amount of credit extended could be re- 
duced, the elevators would have more work- 
ing capital with which to finance their stocks, 
and could take advantage of favorable mar- 
ket conditions. 

An effort that has met with some success 
in Greenville, and surrounding villages, is the 
forms sold to retailers who took out member- 
ship in the Darke County Credit Adjustment 
Ass’n. The form lists the membership, is filled 
out to show the name and amount of an un- 
paid account, mailed to the nonpay customer. 
It has been successful in scaring in some of 
the much needed money carried on member 
books far beyond the normal time allowed for 
slow accounts. 

Theory behind the form is assumption by 
the debtor that credit information is passed 
freely back and forth between the members 
of the ass’n, and that this passing of infor- 
mation closes sources of credit to him. Hence, 
the wise course is for him to pay his debts, 
and keep his credit good with the elevator op- 
erators. 

The form states: “The firms whose names 
appear hereon compose the membership of this 
ass’n whose object is to protect the interest 
of both the creditor and debtor. Your account 
is past due and we urge that you see your 
creditor at once in order that you may arrange 
a satisfactory settlement. . The most val- 


uable asset one has is credit and it should not 
be abused. . . . All payments and communica- 
tions are to be made to the member that you 
owe.” 


IL 


President H. R. Wooley, Pickerington, and Sec’y W. W. Cummings, Columbus, admire awards 
for games at Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n Field Day. 
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Looking Ahead With the 
Soybean Industry 


By E. F. “Soypean” JoHnson 

[This address, delivered by E. F. Johnson, 
Ralston Purina Co., before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Soybean Ass’n in Madi- 
son, Wis., was prepared before the outbreak 
of war.] ; 

When soybeans are harvested for ripened 
seed, the resulting grain has three possible 
uses: for seed for replanting, for export 
movement, and for sale to various domestic 
processing plants. Although approximately 
12,000,000 bus. of soybeans are involved in 
the seeding operation, at least 50 per cent 
of this is seed saved by the grower himself 
for his own use or for exchange in the com- 
munity. 

Soybeans for Export—Export movement of 
soybeans from the United States is not only 
relatively new but is so deeply involved in 
political and economic conditions in Europe 
and Asia that very few deductions can be 
safely made. It is probable that out of the 
1938 crop 4 to 5 million bushels of soybeans 
have moved to Europe. Most of this move- 
ment has been to the Scandinavian countries 
and to Belgium and the Netherlands. 


In 1938 the various European countries, 
not including Germany and Italy, imported a 
total of approximately 15 million bushels of 
soybeans. But of this total, probably 5 mil- 
lion bushels were handled through Unilever 
and altho shown as imports into other coun- 
tries, they were actually being processed in 
transit to Germany. In other words. the 
total 1938 soybean imports by various Euro- 
pean countries which might continue to buy 
American beans would indicate a market for 
not to exceed 10 million bushels. 

Germany and Italy are exempted from pos- 
sible purchase of American beans due to the 
fact that both of these countries have con- 
tracts with Japan involving the exchange of 
Manchukuo soybeans for airplanes and other 
semi-war supplies. 

Recent reports indicate that the crop of 
soybeans in Manchukuo will probably be 10 
or 15 per cent larger than last year, the 
largest since 1931, This is not necessarily an 
important factor, as it is impossible to learn 
accurately how many million bushels of 
heans Japan must use domestically, both in 
feeding Japan’s population and in furnishing 
the major food of the Japanese army in 
China. It is safe to assume that due to the 
difficulties Japan is having in establishing for- 
eign credits, together with the sharp reduc- 
tions in wheat and flour importations, the 
domestic demand for soybeans in Japan is 
far greater than indicated in the last avail- 
able figures. 

The third and major utilization of soybeans 
is found in the domestic processing plants. 
Of the 1938 crop, approximately 43 million 
bushels were used by these mills, resulting 
in a production of over a million tons of 
soybean oilmeal and between 375 and 400 


million pounds of soybean oil. The price 
that can be paid for soybeans depends en- 
tirely upon what the resulting meal and oil 
will bring in a highly competitive market. 


Soybean Growth in the Last Few Years: 
Six years ago a grand total of 76 thousand 
tons of soybean oilmeal represented our do- 
mestic production of that commodity. At 
economic 


that time various government 

proups warned the grower and the processor 
that any further expansion might be disas- 
trous, This past year domestic production 
of soybean oilmeal has exceeded a million 


tons and this has moved into consumption 
more uniformly ‘and consistently than wags 


true six years ago with the modest total pro- 
duction of 76 thousand tons. Reasons for 
this condition are of paramount importance. 


All processors, regardless of the method 
used for removing the oil, are making a 
much better soybean oilmeal today than six 
years ago. All know much more about plant 
operation, heat effect on proteing, and the 
place and proper amounts of soybean meal in 
all rations. Of even greater importance is 
the fact that the livestock and poultry feed- 
ers of the nation have proved to their own 
satisfaction the value of this supplement. 
Accurate data show conclusively that over 95 
per cent of the production of soybean oilmeal 
goes into the feeding of livestock and poultry. 


The field for sales of soybean oilmeal has 
broadened materially. For example, recent 
reports indicate that domestic soybean oil- 
meal has almost completely replaced Man- 
churian meals on the Pacific Coast. Altho 
records are available only for nine months 
(October to June inclusive), during that pe- 
riod 33,000 tons of soybean meal were ex- 
ported. This broadening of our sales mar- 
ket is very encouraging, but again it must 
be kept in mind that this meal likewise goes 
almost entirely into the feeding of livestock 
and poultry. 


Lack of Storage Handicaps Oil Marketing: 
Marketing of approximately 375 million 
pounds of soybean oil since last October has 
been a major task. Soybean oil is highly 
competitive with cottonseed oil, since be- 
tween 75 and 80 per cent of the total pro- 
duction last year found an outlet in the edible 
fat group of products. This group includes 
our lard substitutes, salad oils and dressings, 
oleomargarines, and similar commodities. 
Due partly to a higher refining loss and a 
somewhat more expensive hydrogenating 
process (necessary to remove the “beany” 
taste), soybean oil usually sells at a slight 
discount under cottonseed oil. The fact that 
this discount has been entirely too wide, 
averaging around 1 cent per pound much of 
the time, has not been due to the market 
value differences in the two oils. It has 
been due more to the fact that since many of 
the soybean processing plants are relatively 
new, in most instances they lack sufficient oil 
storage facilities to permit of an orderly 
marketing plan. This condition will gradu- 
ally disappear, as many firms have doubled 
and tripled their oil storage capacity to per- 
mit of a better merchandising plan. But 
regardless of the correctness of the market- 


E. F. (Soybean) Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ing program, soybean oil never can sell for 
more than the various fats and oils which 
can and do replace it in our domestic con- 
sumption. 

A small percentage of our total soybean oil, 
probably not to exceed 15 or 20 per cent, is 
utilized in a field commonly referred to as 
the industrial or technical field. This field 
includes soybean oil that is used in the pro- 
duction of duco finishing for automobiles, 
blends with other oils in the production of 
paint and varnishes, absorption in the water- 
proof line of goods, such as oilcloth, linoleum, 
and such other minor uses as printers’ ink 
and core binders. Here soybean oil meets a 
great variety of competition. In the paint 
and varnish utilization it must compete with 
linseed oil, a competition that is made more 
difficult by the need of blending other quick- 
drying oils with soybean oil for best results. 
The fact that linseed oil has been the stand- 
ard paint vehicle for generations also tends 
to add a psychological barrier to expansion in 
this field. In most of the other industrial 
fields, soybean oil meets a host of competitive 
oils, many of which, unfortunately, are 
dumped into the United States by foreign 
countries profiting under so-called reciprocal 
trade agreements. 


Soybeans to Replace Restricted Cash 
Crops: All of us are vitally concerned in the 
future prospect of soybeans. With the gov- 
ernment control program definitely limiting 
or restricting the acreages of certain major 
crops, i.e., corn, wheat and cotton, growers 
in all of these sections are eagerly searching 
for some replacement crop that will carry 
the same classification at least as the crops 
being replaced; namely, a cash crop. We 
hear much of parity prices, parity this and 
parity that, but personally I do not feel that 
parity figures have any particular value 
today. 


The price of corn or wheat right now 
has little relationship to the price ten or 
twenty years ago, for the reason that today’s 
corn crop is on a restricted, controlled acre- 
age. Accordingly, farm conditions today 
compared to ten or twenty years ago, must 
be viewed in terms of total farm income. If 
the cash crops that the farmer normally pro- 
duces are reduced, then it is only natural 
that he will look for another cash crop to 
put in their places so that his total farm 
income may be maintained. 


The indicated crop possibilities for 1939 
are being commonly placed around 75 million 
bushels. I would not be at all surprised if 
the crop exceeds that figure. The problem 
then becomes, can we continue to expand the 
soybean acreage in the United States without 
disastrous results? I believe the answer is 
very definitely, YES. 


Influence of Foreign Imports of Oils: Dur- 
ing the past three years, and in fact for 
many years before, more foreign oils were 
imported into the United States than moved 
into any other country. For years we have 
been the best market for almost every for- 
eign produced oil. Today we hear opinions 
and arguments advanced that the lard sur- 
plus is causing disastrous prices on cotton- 
seed oil and soybean oil. Those who would 
so argue are ill-advised. In the past year al- 
most half a billion pounds of coconut oil 
were imported into the United States from 
the Philippines and used in direct competi- 
tion with lard. At times this oil has sold as 
low as 2.2 cents per pound Pacific Coast 
ports. In the past year warehouse stocks of 
vegetable fats and oils have been the highest 
in our country’s history. Yet some will argue 
that two or three hundred million pounds of 
lard is causing all the present trouble. Our 
average imports of foreign fats and oils for 
the last three or four years has been approxi- 
mately 134 billion pounds annually. Those 
figures tell the entire story of the present low 
prices of fats and oils and the cause of a 
surplus of lard. Had these imports been re- 
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stricted by higher duties, then our domesti- 
cally produced lard would have been able 
to replace many of these foreign oils and 
there would be no surplus today. F 

If the soybean grower wishes to continue his 
present production profitably, then he must be- 
come vitally interested in a program that will 
restrict the importations of foreign oils, 

Each one cent per pound increase or de- 
crease in the price of soybean oil will affect 
the price of soybeans approximately 8% cents 
per bushel. Ii, for example, foreign oils today 
were obliged to pay a 5 cent processing tax 
instead of 3 cents, we would have every reason 
to feel that soybean oil instead of selling at 
4 cents a pound would probably sell at around 
6 cents a pound. This would mean that the 
grower would receive 16 or 17 cents a bushel 
more for his soybeans. 


Industrial Uses of Soybean Oilmeal: Many 
will argue that this is incorrect and that reduc- 
ing the competition of foreign oils with our 
demestic oils will have little effect, as we still 
must find a market for the soybean oilmeal 
produced. Whiie it is true that the utilization 
of soybean oilmeal industrially has been insig- 
nificant, that has been due largely to three con- 
ditions. First, the need of additional laboratory 
investigation of some of the uses; second, the 
adaptation of commercial machines that would 
permit of mass production; and third, the need 
of a price relationship with other competitive 
compounds favorable to soybean oilmeal. It re- 
quires time to convert the public to the utiliza- 
tion of a new commodity. 

Utilization of soybean meal in the production 
of highest type glues is a recent discovery. Yet, 
in the past three years this one industrial use 
has become firmly entrenched and is now using 
the meal from some 2 to 3 million bushels of 
soybeans. Laboratory work is, I understand, 
nearing completion on the utilization of soy- 
bean oilmeal or the protein therefrom in the 
production of paper sizing. Less than a month 
ago one of our prominent automobile manu- 
facturers displayed an automobile with the en- 
tire body made from soybean plastics. We re- 
cently learned through semi-official sources that 
plants are under construction for the casting in 
one piece of the fuselage and wings of airplanes. 
The material that is intended to be used will 
carry a sizeable percentage of soybean protein. 

The significant fact is that soybean oilmeal 
selling at its present level constitutes a very 
different industrial possibility than soybean oil- 
meal selling at around $25.00 or $30.00 per ton. 

Today’s prices of soybean oilmeals place 
plastics produced therefrom on a cheaper basis 


than wood. Now it is frue that a very small 
tonnage of soybean oilmeal will make all of 
the distributor heads and other gadgets at pres- 
ent in use on automobiles and all kinds of elec- 
trical equipment. However, let us assume that 
shortly doors for all kinds of homes may be 
produced from soybean plastics. This is a defi- 
nite possibility, since such a building item is 
produced in what we term mass production in 
centralized areas. 

A significant thought I wish to leave with 
you, however, is that by restricting the flow 
of foreign fats and oils to this country, we 
could increase the domestic consumption of soy- 
bean oil approximately 1 billion pounds, or 2% 
times the total production of soybean oil this 
past year. With the protection from foreign 
oils, a higher level of prices could be maintained, 
even with soybean oilmeal continuing to sell 
at its present levels. Under such conditions 
our soybean acreage might be expanded to twice 
this year’s production. 


The Bean Weevil 


Infested beans have caused much trouble 
to those who keep them in storage. Often 
the insects leave the germ to be eaten last 
or avoid it altogether. Consequently, while 
the weevils are common and destructive ger- 
mination tests of seeds that have been treated 
as soon as the injury was discovered usually 
make a good showing. 

The seedlings, however, may be backward 
because the nourishment has been lost. 

The bean weevil causes a great amount 
of damage to beans in storage, according to 
Harold H. Shepard of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station who says: 

The adults vary greatly in size, averaging 
about one-eighth of an inch in length. The 
wing covers are mottled with light and dark 
spots. The larvae are legless grubs. 

The eggs may be laid in the pod in the 
field. The larvae burrow into the beans and 
eat out a cavity. When mature they form 
a cell near the surface and transform within 
it. A small round spot can be seen on 
the bean after this cell has been formed. 
When the adult it ready to emerge it re- 
moves a portion of the outer coat of the bean, 
leaving a circular opening through which it 
emerges. 

If the temperature is high the life cycle 
may be only about thirty days. The fact 
that the pest continues to breed while the 
beans are in storage, makes it serious. If the 
temperature is high enough, the adults will 


Beans Infested with Bean Weevil, Acanthoscelides Obtectus, 


From Bull. 340, Minn, Agri. Exp. 
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emerge thruout the winter and lay their eggs 
loosely among the dry beans. Thus _ they 
multiply ‘thruout the year and if not checked 
will destroy the beans entirely. Several re- 
lated weevils which infest beans and cowpeas 
in the South attach their eggs to the surface: 
of the bean. 

If the beans are infested, the weevils 
should be killed at once. This may be done 
by fumigating with a gas or by heating the 
beans. 

If the beans are stored over winter where 
the temperature is less than 40 degrees F., 
weevils will not develop even if they are pres- 
ent. If beans or peas are stored in heavy cot- 
ton sacks rather than loosely woven bags, 
weevils can not spread from infested lots to 
uninfested ones. 


Soybean Acreage Largest 
in History of Crop 


By K. E. Beeson, Extension Agronomist, 
Purdue University 

Soybeans have replaced oats in 1939 as third 
ranking grain crop in acreage in Indiana for 
the first time in history, and are crowding 
wheat for second place in both acreage and 
value, according to crop estimate figures re- 
cently released which place the state’s soybean 
acreage at 1,201,000, the oats acreage at 1,176,- 
000 and the wheat acreage at 1,553,000. In 
fact, the soybean acreage amounts to 29 per 
cent of the acreage devoted to corn. 

The phenomenal increase in the acreage of 
soybeans in the last ten years during which 
the acreage has increased fourfold, has been 
made possible by establishment of soybean 
processing plants located chiefly in the Corn 
Belt. The Agricultural Conservation Program 
the last two or three years also has given impe- 
tus to the campaign for more soybeans and 
legumes of all kinds. 

From a few scattered plants in 1929, with a 
capacity of several million bushels, the num- 
ber has grown to approximately seventy-five. 
with a crushing capacity more than equal to 
the 57,000,000 bushel crop of 1938. Six proc- 
essing plants are located in Indiana with exten- 
sive processing and storing capacities. At 
least two of the largest plants are increasing 
their facilities this year, in anticipation of the 
most extensive processing of soybeans in the 
history of the crop. - 

While a part of the 1938 crop was exported, 
the use made of the soybean oil meal for live- 
stock feed, and of soybean oil for human food 
largely accounted for commercial utilization of 
the crop. Most of the oil produced in recent 
years has been used in shortenings, butter sub- 
stitutes, and other edible products to replace 
imported and other domestic oils. Less than 
ten per cent of the annual production is used in 
the manufacture of paint and varnish, altho 
this is an important potential field for develop- 
ing the use of soybean oil. 

The most phenomenal increase in the use of 
soybean oil has been in the production of mar- 
garine. Use in this industry in the month of 
May, 1939, was 171 per cent greater than in the 
same month of 1938, altho the consumption of 
margarine was less in the United States. This 
production in one month would absorb all the 
oil from the crop in Indiana’s most extensive 
soybean producing county. 

While the price of soybeans is determined by 
the commercial demand for the meal and oil, 
and the relative price of competing products as 
well as export demand, and is therefore difficult 
to forecast, it is worth noting that rarely has 
the price of soybeans per bushel dropped below 
the price of wheat in the ten year period during 
which commercial utilization has determined 
the price of soybeans. The production per acre 
compares favorably with the yield of wheat, 
and since the plant is a legume the soil is also 
left slightly higher in nitrogen if the crop is 
harvested with combines. 


The National Safety Congress will be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 16 to 20, 
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Features of Soybean Grade 
Determinations 


So many new acres have been switched to 
soybeans in the last year, as soybean produc- 
tion and the soybean industry continued its 
spread east and west, that many grain dealers 
whose territories have heretofore yielded only 
wheat, corn, or oats, will be faced with the 
problem of handling soybeans for the first time 
this year. 

No changes have occurred in the official 
United States standards for soybeans since the 
revised standards were put into effect Sept. 3, 
1935. These standards are applied by federal 
soybean inspectors licensed and supervised by 
the Hay, Feed & Seed Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Copies can be ob- 
tained from this Division at any of its offices 
upon request. 


Soybean processors consider U. S. No. 2 the 
basic grade for evaluating their purchases of 
soybeans. Grades No. 1 to No. 4, inclusive, 
cover the quality range found in commercial 
lots of this commodity. Sample grade is the 
designation for beans of distinctly poor quality, 
or beans that for some reason fail to meet the 
standards of any of the numbered grades. 


CONDITION, general appearance, test 
weight, moisture, splits, damage, and foreign 
material are the principal factors in grading 
soybeans. Mixture of colors is not a grading 
factor, except in so far as the standards cover 
allowance of beans of “other classes.” This 
factor does not enter into the grading of mixed 
soybeans, which are classified as ‘‘mixed.” 


UNIFORMITY of size in grading soybeans 
is considered only in connection with the No. 1 
grade, which requires that the beans shall be 
“well screened.” No definite screen standards 
are set for this provision. Normal knowledge 
of the sizes of beans of the various classes is 
sufficient to establish this factor upon superfi- 
cial examination. 


THE TEST WEIGHT per bushel of soy- 
beans. is readily determined with the customary 
testing kettle in use by all country grain deal- 
els. Altho the minimum test weight per bushel 
is set at 56 pounds for top grade beans, the 
standard buying weight is 60 pounds per bushel, 
the same as for wheat, and discounts are ap- 
plied for beans of lower test weight. The test 
weight per bushel of soybeans indicates their 
plumpness and maturity, which reflects their 
commercial value. 


Soybean processors work on comparatively 
narrow margins between the price they pay for 
beans and the prices they get for meal and oil, 
and the yield of meal and oil from a bushel 
of soybeans is important to their profit and 
loss statements. It is usually true that the 
more plump and mature the bean, the higher is 
its yield of oil, a major consideration to the 
processor. 


COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATION simi- 
larly enters into moisture tolerance in soybeans 
from both the keeping and the processing points 
of view. 

Moisture is lost in processing and if weight 
concealed in moisture is paid for when the 
beans are purchased, the shrinkage in weight 
when the beans are converted into meal and 
oil becomes a drain on the processor’s income. 


No one has determined officially the maxi- 
mum moisture content at which beans may be 
stored safely. Much depends on the storage 
conditions. The best available data indicate 
that beans meeting the standards of the No. 2 
grade, and containing not more than 15% mois- 
ture, may be stored safely in bulk or in sacks. 
The No. 3 grade is allowed 161%4% moisture, 
the No. 4 grade 18%, and beans containing so 


much moisture must be watched carefully in 
storage. 

THE BASIC method for determining the 
moisture content of soybeans is the water oven 
described in Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments No. 147 of the Buro of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. D. A. But the stand- 
ards allow determination of the moisture in 
commercial soybeans with any approved com- 
mercial device that gives equivalent results. 
Moisture tests in most inspection and grading 
laboratories are made with the Tag-Heppen- 
stall electric moisture meter, and all three of 
the leading electric moisture meters have con- 
version charts covering soybeans. 


In making a moisture test on soybeans with 
the Brown-Duvel moisture tester (which is still 
in common use among country grain dealers, 
tho gradually being displaced with modern elec- 
tric testers) use 100 grams of soybeans and 
150 cc. of oil for the test, and shut off the 
heating element at 170 degrees. Preparation of 
the tester for the test, and the amounts of 
beans and oil are the same as for wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, or other grains. Only variant is the 
temperature at which the heat is shut off. 


SPLITS and broken soybeans do not seri- 
ously affect the commercial value of beans 
purchased by industries. Some think that there 
is oxidation of the oil on the opened surfaces 
of splits and broken beans, but the U. S. stand- 
ards allow rather generous amounts of splits 
in the various grades. Even the basic grade, 
No. 2, is allowed 10% splits. 

MOST DAMAGE to soybeans is caused by 
frost, weather, excessive moisture, or heating 
in storage. The kind of damage is of less im- 
portance in grading soybeans, than the effect of 
the damage on the commercial value of the 
beans. Thus any beans in a sample that are 
distinctly damaged from any cause affecting 
the oil and meal yield must be classified as 
damaged. 

The personal element enters into picking of 
samples for damage. Experience is a great 
teacher in establishing this important grading 
factor, tho type samples are available which 
are a great help. Grade allowances for dam- 
age are narrow. 

FOREIGN MATERIAL in the grading in- 
clude all shriveled soybeans, pieces of soybeans, 
and material other than soybeans which will 
pass thru a metal sieve with round-hole per- 
forations ten sixty-fourths inch in diameter. 
Efficiently operated combines and threshing ma- 
chines may turn out beans sufficiently clean to 
meet the standards for No. 2, which allow 2% 
foreign material. Most foreign material is 
easily removed’ from soybeans with standard 
cleaners commonly found in country grain ele- 
vators. Grain dealers receiving dirty beans can 
improve their quality by running them over an 
inclined screen, awith one-eighth inch, or ten 
sixty-fourth inch mesh. Hardware cloth has 
just about the right size mesh, and is carried 
in stock by most hardware and building supply 
merchants, 

A SINGLE FACTOR is sufficient to throw 
soybeans of one grade into a lower grade. 
Grain dealers who buy soybeans strictly on 
grade can take advantage of this by judicious 
mixing, or by screening, cooling, or otherwise 
handling the beans after purchase to improve 
the grade. An elevator that has several bins 
in which different grades and qualities of beans 
can be kept has an advantage in its ability to 
improve qualities with minimum handling. 
While certificates issued by inspectors show the 
grading factors, it continues generally true that 
the higher the grade the higher the price. 
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Increasing Popularity of 


Soybean Oil Meal 


by Lyman Peck, Ft. Wayne, Ind., of 
Soybean Nutritional Research Council 


During the past ten years the annual pro- 
duction of soybean oil meal in the United 
States has increased from about 21,000 tons in 
1928 to approximately 1,000,000 tons last 
year. One must admit that this is a phenom- 
enal growth, and a brief study of this de- 
velopment shows that certain basic factors 
are responsible for it. The first is an in- 
creasing realization on the part of live stock 
raisers that proteins are needed to balance 
the corn, oats, and barley which constitute 
the base of the rations used for growing and 
fattening live stock and for the production of 
milk and eggs. This increasing realization 
of the necessity for protein in balanced ra- 
tions indicates that the early teachings of 
Henry and Morrison and others were not in 
vain, and that subsequent research and ex- 
perience has proved the soundness of their 
early work. 


“What protein sources are most economi- 
cal?” The answers to that question are con- 
tained in the mass of experimental data on 
the feeding of soybean oil meal that has come 
from our Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and Colleges during the past twenty years. 
As feeders become better educated they want 
facts, and in the main they look to the Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
for these facts. Experience eventually 
teaches them, as it does any business man, 
that facts are the only firm foundation for 
any successful business. Propaganda not 
based upon facts is only temporary and usu- 
ally costly in the end to those who are 
guided by it. : 

Experimental data in general has shown 
that properly processed soybean oil meal is 
equal or superior to other vegetable proteins 
for feeding dairy cows, beef cattle, swine, 
sheep and poultry. The biological value of 
the protein as determined by feeding tests 
with lambs, being higher than either linseed 
or corn gluten meal. 


Soybean oil meal has become a standard in- 
gredient in the rations of dairy cows, partic- 
ularly in the territory east of the Missouri 
River. Dairymen have found it to be an 
efficient and economical source of protein for 
producing milk. 

For fattening beef cattle soybean meal is 
making a rapid progress. One prominent 
authority recently stated, “I know of no ra- 
tion that is not better by using palatable 
soybean oil meal in place of soybeans. * * * We 


Lyman Peck, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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are hopeful that conditions will continue to 
encourage the soybean crop and thus fur- 
nish soybean oil meal in abundance, because 
either alone or in combination with other 
proteins it is an excellent feed and its source 
is well located for corn belt feed lots.” 


For swine the data reveals the fact that 
soybean oil meal does not cause soft pork 
which is in contrast to the results obtained 
from feeding soybeans. When properly sup- 
plemented with minerals soybean oil ‘neal may be 
used to replace a large per cent of the animal 
protein in the ration with excellent results 
both as. to rapidity of gain and lower cost 
of producing pork. 


Sheep feeders are rapidly learning the value 
of soybean oil meal as a supplement to grain for 
fattening lambs. Sheep breeders are be- 
ginning to realize the importance of more 
protein in the rations of pregnant ewes; a 
pregnant ewe requiring slightly more protein 
per hundred pounds of body weight than a 
dairy cow producing fifty pounds of 4 per 
cent milk daily. As compared to beef cows 
the body weight of offspring per hundred 
pounds of the dam’s bodyweight is twice as 
great in the case of the ewe and the period 
of gestation is only about half as long. 
Therefcre the pregnant ewe requires about 
four times as much protein per hundred 
pounds of body weight as a beef cow. 


For poultry feeding a summary of the ex- 
perimental data for the past 20 years almost 
without exception indicates that raw soybeans 
either whole or ground, are not a suitable 
poultry feed. On the contrary, the data 
shows that properly processed soybean oil 
meal when supplemented with essential min- 
erals and vitamins (particularly vitamin G) 
may be advantageously used to replace a 
large part of the animal protein in the rations 
of growing chicks, laying hens, and_tur- 
keys. 

While the early research with soybean oil 
meal established it as a valuable protein con- 
centrate, there seemed to be considerable va- 
riation in the results obtained. This indicated 
a possible variation in the nutritive value of 
different lots of meal. 

In 1936 Hayward, Steenbock, and Boh- 
stedt published their findings on the effect of 
heat as used in the extraction of soybean oil, 
upon the nutritive value of the protein of 
soybean oil meal. This work marked a mile- 
stone in the progress of soybean oil meal, be- 
cause it revealed the importance of proper 
heat control during processing. When the 
heat applied was too low the feeding value of 
the meal produced was inferior to that pro- 
duced when more heat was applied. Up to 
this time very little was known about the 
optimum heat and the effect of heat upon the 
nutritive value of the meal. This discovery 
also explained the variation in feeding value 
of soybean oil meals that had been experi- 
enced prior to this time. 

As soon as these facts were established 
processors began to exercise more care in 
processing with the result that the nutritive 
value of soybean oil meals as a whole was 
greatly increased. 

Much has been written and said regarding 
the merits of different methods of processing 
soybeans, but the fact remains that the 
amount of heat applied and the length of 
time it is applied has more influence upon 
the nutritional value of the meal than the 
particular method of processing used. 


A reduction from 25c to 12% cents per 
bushel in the duty on corn imported from Ar- 
gentina is included in the trade treaty being 
negotiated by Sec’y of State Cordell Hull. 


Thru Herman H. Trapp, past president of 
the American Operative Millers’ Ass’n, Buf- 
falo, has extended an invitation to the associa- 
tion to hold its 1940 convention in the Queen 


City. —G.E.T. 
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Soybeans Move Westward 


When soybeans first began to edge oats out 
of second place in grain crop production in 
central Illinois, many spirited speculations de- 
veloped in discussions between grain dealers as 
to whether soybean production would continue 
to increase, ; 

A freight rate structure naturally set up to 
move farm products eastward, combined with 
a strong demand for soybean meal as a feed 
concentrate in the milk sheds of big eastern 
industrial centers, led to a natural quick growth 
of soybean production in Indiana, and Ohio. 
Soybean processors, observing the trend in pro- 
duction and markets, led the way by establish- 
ing processing plants and increasing capacities 
of these plants as increases in acreage of soy- 
beans gave assurance of continuing supplies. 
Increases in production of soybeans quickly led 
to increases in the number as well as the ca- 
pacities of soybean processing plants. 

Due to a freight rate structure and milling- 
in-transit privileges that place a premium on 
usable billing, most successful soybean process- 
ing plants are located close to the point of pro- 
duction for soybeans. Soybean meal can be 
shipped on billing originating with the beans. 
Point of origin for the oil, however, is the 
processing plant. Since oil constitutes 17% to 
19% of the soybean, this means loss of 17% to 
19% of the billing originating on whole soy- 
beans in the country. It means freight bills 
from 10% to 15% higher per ton of meal for 
the plant that has to draw its raw beans over 
long distances by rail, compared with plants 
close to the point of origin for the beans. This 
extra cost in freight places the plant far from 
soybean growing centers at a competitive dis- 
advantage in relation to processing plants lo- 
cated in the soybean growing districts. 

Expansion of the soybean acreage in Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Missouri, coupled with a new 
and increased demand for mixed feeds, and for 
feed concentrates in western states, is now lead- 


ing to new expansions in soybean producing 
capacity in western parts of the corn belt. 
Rapid expansion of the soybean industry has 
swung from the eastward trend to a westward 
movement. 

At Des Moines, Ia., Swift & Co. is finishing 
a new plant to compete with Spencer-Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., for Iowa beans, and to give the 
capitol of the Hawkeye state two large proc- 
essing plants. Expansion pregrams are re- 
ported under way for soybean processing plants 
located at Waterloo, Ia., Quimby, la. and 
Omaha, Neb. 

Expansion of the soybean industry is moving 
southwestward as well as westward. When 
H. L. Dannen of the Dannen Grain & Milling 
Co. took over the old Grain Belt feed mill at 
St. Joseph, Mo., last fall, his purpose in acquir- 
ing a plant that had been closed for some time 
was to create-a soybean processing plant. 

The Dannen plant was started on a small 
scale. In it was installed a French screw press, 
a Sperry oil filter, a Nordyke & Marmon rotary 
drier for grits, a°2-pair-high roller mill, a ham- 
mer mill driven by a 20 h.p. motor, a Richard- 
son 100 lb. sacking scale, and a Vibrox packer. 
Operation of the plant was begun with local 
soybeans and on soybeans shipped in from lowa 
and Illinois. It proved so successful that im- 
mediate steps were taken to perfect an expan- 
sion program. 

Installation of two more French screw presses 
has been under way during the summer, and 
carpenters and millwrights are busy outside and 
inside the plant on a remodeling program that 
will increase production efficiency, and that will 
bring total soybean storage capacity of the plant, 
now standing at 60,000 bus., to 350,000 bus. 
Eventually the storage capacity will be in- 
creased to 600,000 bus. 

Hardly more than 500 bus. of local soybeans 
were available at St. Joseph last fall. With the 
expansion of the Dannen interests creating a 


Feed Plant at St. Joseph, Mo., being Bene csies for Soybean Processing by Dannen Grain & 
illing Co. 
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market, farmers of the St. Joseph area bought 
more than 10,000 bus. of soybeans for seed last 
spring. Today’s acreage is expected to make 
possibly 200,000 bus. of local soybeans avail- 
able to help keep the plant busy this fall. 

Even with the increased processing capacity 
available to press local soybeans, and beans 
purchased at other soybean markets, the St. 
Joseph plant is not expected to be able to keep 
up with the soybean meal requirements of the 
Dannen feed interests. “We'll still have to buy 
some soybean meal outside,’ says Dwight L. 
Dannen, son of the head of the company, “‘to 
fill the demand for soybean meal at our retail 
feed outlets.” 

The successful production and commercial 
processing of soybeans has reached the Mis- 
souri river in its march westward. With new 
and near markets available, farmers in the 
corn and oats sections of Kansas and Nebraska 
are turning to soybeans as a new cash crop. 


Soybean Hits New Top as Cash 
Crop 


By LAmarR KISHLAR 

He was a grizzled old fellow with horny 
hands that testified to years of closeness to the 
soil. He was talking to a group of fellow farm- 
ers about his bumper soybean crop. 

“You know,” he said, “I figure I make three 
profits on my soybeans. I make a profit when 
I sell them as a cash crop. I make a second 
profit when I feed soybean oil meal to hogs, 
dairy cows and chickens. Then I figure there 
may be a little profit to my soil in growing 
soybeans.” 

That there is profit in growing soybeans is 
best confirmed by the steady far flung expan- 
sion of acreage, and in the fact that the 1939 
harvest produced America’s largest crop of 
soybeans. It sent new dollars jingling into 
the pockets of many farmers who never before 
touched this crop. In many districts where 
oats had been grown at ruinously low levels 
large number of farmers had turned their soil 
to soybeans at commendably high prices com- 
pared with grain and other farm crops. 

Production figures in the four leading states 
of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Ohio were sur- 
prisingly large. Bear in mind this spectacular 
new cash crop is but sixteen years old. In 1922 
only 99,000 bushels of beans were crushed. As 
recently as 1928-29, the industry produced only 
21,000 tons of soybean oil meal. Production of 
meal from the current crop may exceed 920,000 
tons. 

The soybean, native of eastern Asia, is one 
of the oldest crops known to man, being ex- 
tensively grown long before written history be- 
gan, some say 25,000 years ago. First record 
of the plant seems to be in a Chinese book on 
Materia Medica, called “Pen Ts’ao Kong Mu,” 
wuss by the Emperor Shen-nung in 2838 


Even the name is cloaked in mystery. To 
the early Chinese, one word, “Shi” meant the 
salted bean; another word “Yu” designated a 
condiment. It was simple then to combine the 
two words into “Shi-Yu” and apply the term 
to the plant as well as to the raw bean. 

The soybean was long in finding the western 

world. Introduced into France as early as 1740 
and in England in 1790, it was not until 1804 
that the first soybean came to America, and 
then as a curiosity cultivated only in botanical 
gardens. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century its commercial importance began to be 
suspected. 
‘A hundred years after the first bean reached 
America’s shores Dr. C. R. Ball of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1907 described 
twenty-three varieties of soybeans, which rep- 
resented the only varieties then known in 
America. 

The world war stimulated great interest in 
soybean oil. In 1918 336 million pounds of the 
oil were imported from the Orient. 


By the time the world war ended, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture had imported 629 


varieties from the Orient, a mere beginning. 
In all, more than 7,000 seed samples have been 
collected. 

In about 1910 an oil mill on the Pacific Coast 
first used soybeans for oil and meal in the 
United States, importing Manchurian beans. 
War time shortage of fats and oils brought in 
quantities of soybean oil of poor quality from 
crude equipment, sometimes in kerosene cans 
improperly cleaned, and thus delayed general 
acceptance of soybean oil for edible purposes. 
Today more than 80 per cent of the oil is 
thus used. 

Production of soybean oil from domestic seed 
was started in a small way in North Carolina 
in 1916. The first oil was produced in a cotton 
oil mill in the off season, using the regular cot- 
ton oil pressing equipment. In 1920, soybean 
oil was produced in a small flaxseed crushing 
plant at Chicago Heights, Ill., using both ex- 
peller and hydraulic equipment. When the in- 
formation leaked out that a soybean oil mill 
was expecting to crush beans in Illinois, so 
much interest was stimulated that all the local 
beans were sold for seed and it was necessary 
to ship the first cars of beans from North 
Carolina from which the first tank of soybean 
oil was made. 

In 1922, oil was made by a corn milling com- 
pany in Decatur, Ill. At first only one expeller 
was used, but two more were installed some 
time afterwards and about 90,000 bushels of 
beans crushed that first year. 

Products that can be made from soybeans are 
innumerable. In the first operation, crude soy- 
bean oil is removed from the soybean oil meal. 
By farther processing, the oil can be made into 
salad oil, shortening, oleomargarine, and even 
lipstick. The oil is used also in the manufacture 
of paint, printing ink, linoleum, oil cloth, foun- 
dry cores, soap, and rubber substitutes. The 
lecithin, and similar materials, which are re- 
moved from the crude oil by a refining process, 
are said to be useful in fifty industries. 

More than 95 per cent, possibly as much as 
98 per cent in some years, of the soybean oil 
meal produced in the United States is used in 
feeds for livestock, pet stock and poultry. The 
small remaining amount is used for other pur- 
poses—a wide variety of adhesives, used in the 
ply-wood industries, wall paper sizing, plastics, 
and flakes useful in brewing. Some of the 
edible varieties of soybeans have been canned 
experimentally very successfully. 

Soybean oil meal has been widely used for 
fertilizer in Asiatic countries, where its high 
fertilizing value has been’ recognized for cen- 
turies. In the United States, soyean oil meal 
has been used for a number of years in in- 
creasing quantities as fertilizers for lawn and 
golf greens, as well as for all kinds of flowers 
and shrubs. 


Meeting American Soybean 


' 
Ass'n 

A two-day conference of processors, growers 
and distributors of soybeans was held Sept. 11 
and 12 at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Prof. J. G. Halpin delivered an address on 
“Soybean Meal for Growing Chicks,” in which 
he declared soybeans contained the best of all 
proteins for poultry rations. 

Lyman Peck, Ft. Wayne, Ind., spoke on “The 
Growing Popularity of Soybean Oil Meal.” 

Floyd Duffee of Madison advocated mixing 
molasses with the cut feed. 

The use of the combine in harvesting the 
crop was practically demonstrated in field visits. 

Soybeans were featured at the annual banquet 
at the Loraine Hotel, where the visitors were 
welcomed by Dean C. L. Christensen of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 

The next fall meeting will be held at Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Last year’s officers were re-elected: pres., 
G. C. McIlroy, Irwin, O.; vice pres. J. W. 
Hartz, Stuttgart, Ark.; sec’y-treas., J. B. Ed- 
mondson, Clayton, Ind.; directors, John T. 
Smith, Tolono, Ill., and Geo. Strayer, Hudson, 
ley 
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Soybean Production Going Up 


Soybeans have shown an 18.4 per cent jump 
in seeded acreage this year over last, according 
to the Crop Reporting Board of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Last spring 8,119,000 
acres were seeded, compared ‘with 6,858,000 
acres in 1938, and 4,246,000 acres for. the 10 
year average from 1928 to 1937, inclusive. 

The Sept. 1 government report gave soy- 
beans a condition rating of 90%, 3% up from 
last year’s 87% on the same date, 15% over 
the 10 year average Sept. 1 condition of 75%. 
Last year soybeans showed an improvement in 
their condition between Aug. 1 and harvest 
that resulted in an average yield of 19.9 bus. 
per acre on the harvested acres, and produced 
a bumper crop of 57,665,000 bus. Normally the 
condition of soybeans thru the filling stage to 
harvest shows a decline. 

Private estimates on the basis of the seed 
acreage, place the current soybean crop at 
above 80,000,000 bus. These estimates, made 
around Sept. 1, did not consider the September 
drouth that hurried maturity of corn, and caused - 
a decline in the expected yield of soybeans. Dry 
as are the fields, soybean experts believe that 
the final crop outturn hinges upon the weather 
more than usual. Pounding rains, breaking the 
drouth, could cause pods to crack, and leave a 
large part of the ne wsoybean crop laying on the 
ground in the fields. 

Mrs. E. H. Miller, private crop statistician, 
Shields & Co., points out that the average yield 
of soybeans per acre has shown a steady increase 
along with the increases in acreage, becatse 
farmers have learned more about cultivating 
soybeans, and preparing the seed bed for them. 
Early growers of soybeans broadcast their seed 
beans in a field, and- used a harrow to cover 
them. Today the top soil is mulched by careful 
farmers, and usually the beans are drilled in 
rows so that they may be cultivated during the 
early part of their growth. 


The 10 year average yield per acre of soy- 
beans for the period 1927-36 was 14.2 bus. The 
1937 yield was 17.8 bus., the 1938 yield 19.9. This 
increased yield per acre has been a factor in 
developing the quick climb in total production of 
soybeans that has outdistanced the increases in 
acreage. The 10 year average total crop amount- 
ed to only 18,000,000 bus., but the 1937 yield 
was 45,272,000, and the 1938 yield was 57,- 
665,000. 


Condition reports from Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, lowa and Missouri, the leading corn belt 
states, have been substantially higher than a year 
ago. Illinois is the No. 1 soybean producing 
state, Iowa rates second, Indiana third. Con- 
dition reports from some of the states where 
soybean production is still new, tho rapidly 
spreading as in Nebraska and Michigan, are 
lower than a year ago. 

The increase in acreage has been fairly gen- 
eral, tho the greatest increases have been re- 
corded in the corn belt and adjacent states. 


Authorities believe that the September drouth 
may cause a marked increase in the use of soy- 
beans for feed. This will have an effect natur- 
ally on the soybeans offered for sale, and a 
part of the increase in production this year is 
likely to be lost before it reaches commercial 
channels. 

Nevertheless, the indicated crop leaves 
processors little to worry about. Their plants 
can be kept busy, unless export demand begins 
early to drain beans out of the country and forces 
them to scramble for their supplies of the raw 
material for making soybean meal and soy- 
bean oil. 


Some farmers, remembering high wartime 
prices, may wish to discontinue cooperation in 
their farm programs in order to expand the 
acreage of wheat and other crops. I would 
remind them that the average prices of wheat, 
corn, hogs and beef were lower a year after 
the world war started than they were in 1914. 
—Sec’y of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 
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New 


Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach, Cal.—Fire damaged the build- 
ings and stock of the Long Beach Milling Co. 
Sept. 12. 


San Fernando, Cal.—The Harry Gilmore Hay 
& Feed Co, warehouse and offices burned Sept. 
10. Spontaneous combustion is reported to have 
caused the fire. 


Orland, Cal.—Everett Rice and Gerald Parlin 
have formed a partnership in the grain busi- 
ness. The new firm plans to operate a grinding 
and mixing department for which new equip- 
ment has been installed. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The tentative schedule 
of meetings in Southern and Northern Cali- 
fornia to be held under the auspices of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, 
with the directors in charge of the gatherings, 
has been announced as follows: Sept. 28, Santa 
Barbara, Dist. Chr., Ernie J. Pate; Sept. 29, 
San Luis Obispo, dinner at Motel Inn, Dist. 
Chr., Ray D. Pelton; Oct. 6, San Francisco, 
Director, E. R. Warren; Oct. 9, Santa’ Cruz, 
C. A. Gardner; Oct. 10, San Jose, G. S. Leedom, 
Dist, Char; ‘Oct. 11, Hayward: Oct. 12; Peta- 
luma, Dist. Chr., Ed. Durr, and Director, H. C. 
Hazlett; Oct. 17, Tulare, Director, Dewey B. 
Wells; Oct. 18, Modesto, Dist. Chr., E. W. Tur- 
ner, and Director, N. S. West; Oct. 19, Marys- 
ville, Dist. Chr., Mat Arnoldy, and V. Pres. 
W. K. Jansen; Oct. 20, Corning, W. K. Wil- 
lard and Dan Zumwalt; Oct. 24, Sacramento, 
Hugh P. Scrutton, Dist. Chr. Meetings recently 
held in Southern California include the follow- 
ing, with men who acted as chairmen: Sept. 20, 
Los Angeles, at Central Mfg. Club with Direc- 
tor C. B. Cappa in charge; Sept. 21, California 
Hotel, 6:30 dinner, Pres. Claypool and Dist. Chr. 
Don V. Conklin; Sept. 22, San Diego, San Diego 
Hotel, dinner, Director Ralph Boone; Sept. 25, 
Santa Ana, dinner at Daniger’s Cafe, Dist. Chr. 
Herbert L. Hill; Sept. 26, North Hollywood, 
Dist. Chr. Ray Sence and G. G. Steere; Sept. 
27, San Gabriel, Director Chester F. Ambler. 


CANADA 


Fort William, Ont.—Tony Kroski, 58, was in- 
jured Sept. 18 when he fell from a box car near 
Elevator B. He was removed to hospital for 
treatment. 


St. Boniface, Man.—The Soo Line Mills, Ltd., 
will purchase from the city a site with a 231 ft. 
frontage, where it will construct a 40,000-bu. 
grain elevator, it has been announced. Con- 
struction will start before winter sets in. 


Port Arthur, Ont.—M. McDonald, an employe 
of the United Grain Growers elevator, was se- 
riously injured Sept. 14 when struck by a mov- 
ing belt. He was removed to McKellar Hos- 
pital, where it was found he had sustained a 
concussion. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Officials of the MHarbor 
Commission at Montreal have announced that 
until further notice, because of the interna- 
tional situation, no figures will be given out 
daily to show the quantities of grain received, 
shipped and in storage in Montreal terminal 
elevators. 

Fort William, Ont.—Major H. J. L. Strange, 
director of the research department of the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was the chief 
speaker at the regular meeting of the local 
Chamber of Commerce held in the Royal Ed- 
ward Hotel Sept. 25. His subject was ‘‘Wheat, 
War and Submarines.” 

Vancouver, B. C.—A_ contract. has been 
awarded Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co. by the Na- 
tional Harbor Board for construction of an 
addition to the Columbia elevator and work has 
started. The addition will cost approximately 
$150,000 and will add 250,000 bus. capacity to 
the elevator, making a total of 600,000 bus. The 
annex will be of concrete. Repairs will be made 
to a timber dock and trestle and additional 
equipment will be installed in the workhouse. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Grain Exchange issued 
a ruling effective Sept. 13 and until further 
notice, that every member buying or selling 
wheat futures for the account of members or 
non-members shall require a minimum margin 
of 20c a bu. to be deposited unless such trans- 
actions are for the purpose of hedging pur- 
chases or sales of grain or grain products. This 
is a reduction of 10c a bu. as compared with 


margin requirements imposed a short time ago ° 


when markets were fluctuating widely. 


Montreal, Que.—Under the recent terms of 
agreement announced for standardization of 
grain elevation charges between the North 
American Elvtrs., Ltd., at Sorel, and Three 
Rivers Grain & Elvtr. Co., a Norris enterprise 
at Three Rivers, privately owned houses, and 
the two government owned elevators here and 
at Quebec, each party will retain a certain pro- 
portion of the total grain handled, as follows: 
18/24ths for the National Harbors Board, 3/24ths 
for Sorel and 3/24ths for Three Rivers. 


Winnipeg, Man.—George S. Mathieson, ass’t 
manager of the Norris Grain Co., Ltd., was 
elected president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change at the annual meeting Sept. 13. C. Gor- 
don Smith and Stewart A. Searle were elected 
vice-presidents; George E. Cathcart, John W. 
Horn, W. G. Kotchapaw, Douglas Laird, R. W. 
Milner and K. A. Powell were elected to the 
council of the exchange for a two-year term; 
Alex Christie, Henry Gauer, G. W. P. Heffel- 
finger, William H. Noyes, R. C. Reece and A. C. 
Reid were elected for one year. With one ex- 
ception, all directors of the Winnipeg Grain & 
Produce Clearing Ass’n, Ltd., were re-elected 
at the annual meeting of the Ass’n held in Win- 
nipeg Sept. 12; C. E. Huntting succeeds W. R. 
Bawlf. The election of officers will take place 
later. F. O. Fowler and Thomas Brodie con- 
tinue as manager and ass’t manager, respec- 
tively. 


COLORADO 


Loma, Colo.—The Farmers Grain & Bean 
Ass’n has had the W. H. Cramer Const. Co. 
build a new bean cleaning and sacking plant 
here. 

Milliken, Colo.—Thieves forced an entrance 
to the Milliken Elvtr. the night of Sept. 2. The 
combination to the safe was broken and the 
safe damaged considerably, but the contents 
within the safe were intact, the robbers being 
unable to get to them. Several bags of beans 
were the extent of the loot. 


ILLINOIS 


Yates City, Ill—A new office building has 
been added to the Brown Mill. 


Brighton, Ill.—J. B. Swan & Son installed a 
Model L Kelly Duplex Hammer Mill. 


Avon, Ill.—A new 20-ton Soweigh Motor Truck 


Dump Scale has been purchased by Bader & 
Co. 
Fairbury, Ill.—The Anchor Grain Co., man- 


aged by C. H. Wilke, is building an addition to 
its elevator. 

Monica, Ill.—The Monica Elvtr. Co. office and 
large implement building are receiving a new 
coat of paint. 

Carlinville, Ill.—Fire destroyed the elevator of 
the Carlinville Grain Co. and damaged the mill 
building on Sept. 18. 

Weldon, Ill.—Railsback Bros. are constructing 
two concrete bins at their local elevator, to be 
used for grain storage. 

Trenton, Ill—The Trenton Milling Co. re- 
ported a small amount of damage done at its 
plant by recent high winds, 

New Hope (Galatia p. o.), Ill.—Grover Ether- 
ton’s mill was forced to close down temporarily 
recently due to water shortage. 


Ill.—The Baldwin Grain Co.’s 
The Hiken- 


Bloomington, 
elevator is undergoing repairs. 
berry Const. Co. has the contract. 


Heyworth, Ill—The two sealed corn wood 
storage bins for Hasenwinkle-Scholer Co. have 
been completed by the Eikenberry Const. Co. 


Rossville, I.—A new 20-ton Soweigh Motor 
Truck Scale with direct reading recording beam 
has been installed by the Heaton Grain Co. 


Holder, Ill.—Two steel storage bins for corn 
storage are being erected here by the EHiken- 
berry Const. Co. for the Baldwin Grain Co. 


McCall (Carthage p. o.), Ill—Shirley Sharp 
is having his elevator repaired ana expects to 
have it in operation the latter part of Septem- 
ber. 


LeRoy, Ill.—The new storage bin being con- 
structed by Eikenberry Const. Co. for the Hasen- 
winkle-Scholer Co. here will be completed by 
Octe1, 


Savoy, Ill—The Savoy Grain Co. is building 
three grain storage tanks, of concrete, 20 ft. 
diameter and 70 ft. high, with 50,000 bus. ca- 
pacity. 

Springfield, Ill—Frank Wiedlocher, Sr., 78, 
founder and proprietor of Wiedlocher & Sons 
Milling Co., cereal mill, died Sept. 15 at St. 
John’s Hospital. 


Hillsdale, Ill.— The Hillsdale Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. is strengthening its bins, repairing ~ 
legs, driveway, ete. Eikenberry Const. Co. is 
doing the work. i 


Assumption, Ill—The Dunkel Grain Co. on 
Sept. 20 sold its elevator to the Dunkel Elvtr. 
Co., R. R. 5, Pana, Ill. E. J. Tripp will manage 
the plant for the latter company. 


Havana, Ill.—William Lyons, assistant to his 
father, Fred Lyons, Sr., in the management of 
the Continental Grain Co.’s local elevator, and 
Miss Wave Shirley were married Sept. 17. 


Shirley, I1l.—The Shirley Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
is repairing its north elevator, strengthening 
the bins and foundations, getting it ready for . 
sealed corn storage. The HEikenberry Const. 
Co. is doing the work. 


Walnut, Ill—The 40,000-bu. addition being 
built to the Atherton Grain Co. elevator by 
Gerbitz & Parker is being rushed to completion 
to be ready for the corn movement. The new 
part is 48x52 ft. and 40 ft. high. 


Waynesville, Ill—The Martin Grain Co. is 
building an 11,000-bu. addition to its elevator 
for grain storage and a 20x60 ft. shed for 
housing lumber. Joseph Martin, proprietor, ex- 
pects to handle a complete stock of common 
lumber. 


Rantoul, Ill—The old elevator building west 
of the Illinois Central tracks is being enlarged 
and repaired and will be occupied by Henry 
Flesner, who will move his grain elevator busi- 
ness there when the improvements being made 
have been completed. 


Riverdale Station (Chicago p. o.), IlJ].—The 
cereal unit of the Arcady Farms Milling Co. 
was destroyed by fire the night of Sept. 7, caus- 
ing a heavy damage. The fire started in the 
cooling division of the plant and spread so 
rapidly that 15 workmen had to flee for their 
lives. 

Sullivan, Ill—The Sullivan Grain Co. is build- 
ing two concrete grain bins, 24 ft. in diameter 
and 60 ft. high, each with a 20,000-bu. capacity. 
This addition to its elevator increases the com- 
pany’s grain storage capacity to about 200,000 
bus. at its four elevators, two of which are lo- 
cated here, another at Allenville and the fourth 
at Bruce. 


Edwardsville, Ill.—The A. & B. Feed & Seed 
Store has installed a 10,000-gallon steel molasses 
tank underground to hold over a carload of 
molasses, and will buy the molasses for its 
sweet feeds by the carload in the future. The 
store contemplates building its plant cupola 
higher to elevate its loading spout, and will in- 
stall another leg, head drive and motor. 
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New Holland, Iii—With a loud ‘crash a wall 
of the McCreery & McNeil grain elevator col- 
lapsed the night of Sept. 16, and 8,000 bus. of 
corn burst out om the ground. The scattered 
grain was shoveled into trucks and hauled to 
box cars. +i 

Quincy, Dl.—Frank M. Sheppard has contract- 
ed with the Hikenberry Const. Co. for the build- 
ing of additional storage bins in connection with 
his barge loading station and for the installa- 
tion of a sheller so they may store grain besides 
loading to barges direct. The work is now be- 
ing done. The construction company recently 
completed a barge loading station for the grain 
firm. 


Morton, Dil—We have taken down our old 
coal sheds and are erecting six new coal bins 
with concrete floors. frame upper walls and 
metal roof. We have also bought a Kewanee 
coal conveyor. In the near future we plan in- 
stallation of a one-ton feed mixer. A new and 
faster elevating leg in the elevator is another 
improvement that we have slated for the future. 
—Hauter Grain & Coal Co. 

Springfield, Iil—The Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission Sept. 20 continued to Noy. 21 the hear- 
ing on the petition of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen for an order barring heavy 
trucks from the state’s highways on holidays 
and week-ends. The request for the continuance 
was made by the Brotherhood who said an 
effort was being made to determine whether 
the Commission has jurisdiction in the case. 


Walker, lil—The VanGundy Grain Co., Inc., 
elevator was destroyed by fire the night of 
Sept. 9. An Illinois Central freight car, loaded 
with grain and on a siding near the elevator, 
also burned. The grain office was saved. J. F. 
VanGundy, owner, stated both the elevator and 
its stock of wheat, corn and oats, amounting to 
several thousand dollars, are a total loss. The 
fire is believed to have started in a cob bin. 


Quincy, Ill—Pete Black and Robert Hood, 
men who have been in the grain buying and ele- 
vator business for the last 30 or 40 years, are 
building a terminal on the site of the old ferry 
landing at West Quincy. Until such time as the 
piles have been driven and the loading plat- 
form is completed, a barge will be used as a 
loading platform. It is expected grain will be 
barged from the site the latter part of this 
month. 

Chenoa, Ill.—The 60,000-bu., frame, iron-clad, 
9-bin storage addition to its local elevator hbe- 
ing built by the Chenoa Grain Co., of which 
J. A. Harrison is manager, will be filled by 


, gravity thru spouts from the elevator head; 


will be emptied with two drags at the bottom 
to carry grain to leg boots. The elevator also 
is being covered with steel. This addition brings 
the company’s total storage to over 110,000 bus. 
at Chenoa. The company also operates a 45,000- 
bu. elevator at Ballard, 4 miles south of Chenoa. 


CHICAGO NOTES 
On and after Sept. 25 the opening on the Board 
of Trade has been at 9:30 a. m., and the close 
at 1:15 p. m., except that the close Saturday 
will be at 12 o’clock (noon). 


Recent heavy trading is said to have made 
possible the payment of one week’s pay as a 
bonus to employes of J. S. Bache & Co., se- 
curity and commodity brokers. 

John H. Elker has become associated with 
E. J. Havey and will do business under his own 
name, both receiving and shipping. Mr. Elker 
has been a member of the Exchange since 1912. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Stebbins are celebrat- 
ing their golden wedding anniversary on Oct. 
10, and commemorating the occasion are hold- 
ing open house for their many friends. Mr. 
Stebbins is connected with the Cleveland Grain 
Co. 

John G. McCarthy, president, and Fred H. 
Clutton, sec’y, of the Board of Trade, were in 
Washington Sept. 15, conferring with officials 
of the department of agriculture regarding mar- 
gin requirements on speculative trading in grain 
futures. 


MIDWEST GRAIN BINS 


answers your surplus storage problems. 
5 sizes, 500 to 2250 Bu, Easy to move 
or erect. Extra profit also selling bins 
to your farmer customers who require 
farm storage. Also steel Corn Cribs. 
Write for particulars, 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
728 X Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lester J.. Alexander of New York City, Ken- 
neth A. Scott and Jchn G. McCarthy, Jr., son 
of John G. McCarthy, president of the Board 
of Trade, were elected to membership in the 
Board. Memberships in the Board of Trade 
are selling at $2,000. 


Work has begun on the 200 ft. high work- 
house of the new Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
elevator at 102nd St. and the Calumet River, 
and it is expected to have the entire project 
completed by Jan. 1. The 2,750,000-bu. struc- 
ture is being built by the John S. Metcalf Co. 


Margins required on grain futures trades were 
reduced Sept. 15 by the directors of the Board 
of Trade from 18c to 15¢e on wheat, rye and soy- 
beans, and from 9c to 7c on oats. On corn the 
margin remains as recently increased, 12c per 
bushel, except on hedging and spreading trans- 
actions. 


Members of the Chicago Board of Trade on 
Sept. 21 approved an amendment to the rule 
pertaining to commission rates to non-mem- 
bers. The commission rate on odd lot orders 
received from or transmitted to points outside 
of the city of Chicago is increased from $2.50 
to $3.50 per 1,000 bus. (See page 191, Sept. 13 
issue of the Journals for Rule.) 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis, Ind. — Rosenbaum Bros. have 
been incorporated as general grain elevator 
operators in Indiana. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—W. D. Holterman installed 
a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer, one- 
ton capacity with motor drive. 


Plymouth, Ind.—Marshall County Farm Buro 
installed a new line of elevator equipment from 
Kelly Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 


Ambia, Ind.—A 20-ton 34x10 ft. Soweigh Motor 
Truck Seale with recording beam has been in- 
stalled by the Ambia Grain Co. 


Roann, Ind.—The Mayer Grain Co. recently 
installed a combined sheller and cleaner, bought 
from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Yeoman, Ind.—Harold Young. formerly man- 
ager of the elevator at Moran, Ind., will become 
manager of the W. C. Smock elevator about 
Oct. 1A. E. L. 


Wyatt, Ind.—Wyatt Grain Co. recently in- 
stalled a large elevator with baggers and eleva- 
tors, motor and V belt drive, purchased from 
the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind.—The New York Central 
grain elevator located in the railroad company’s 
yards here has been acquired. by Rosenbaum 
Bros. who will reopen the plant shortly. 


Clinton, Ind.—The Cook Grain Co. was en- 
rolled recently as a member of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. The elevator has been 
operated by Cottrell Bros. in recent years. 


Dubois, Ind.—The Dubois Milling Co. will 
voluntarily discontinue business and dissolve 
partnership in the near future. Sale of the 


23. 


mill property was held the morning of Sept. 2 


Geneva, Ind.—The Geneva Milling & Grain 
Co. has purchased the brick building west of the 
Geneva Elvtr. Co. building and will use it for 
feed and seed storage after remodeling has been 
completed. 


Camden, Ind.—The Camden Elvtr. Co. has 
completed the new addition, 20x36x44 ft. con- 
taining six bins, and the new feed warehouse, 
and now will install standard power wiring.— 
Wee 5 del Bp 

Mount Ayre, Ind.—Edward Harris, for many 
years owner and operator of the Mount Ayre 
grain elevator, died at his home in Berwyn, 
Ill., Sept. 14 following a long period of failing 
health. 

Markle, Ind.—Everett Hough and Roy Nichol- 
son have leased and are operating the Hast 
elevator at Markle from Douglas Lesh. Mr. 
Hough has been employed by Mr. Lesh for 
some time. 

Raub, Ind.—The Raub Elvtr. Corp. elevator 
was endangered by a fire that destroyed an 
adjacent garage at 2 a.m., Sept. 19, Prompt 
action by neighboring fire departments called to 
the scene saved the elevator. 

La Fontaine, Ind.—The A. B. 
Co. has doubled the 


Martin Grain 
capacity of its 10,000-bu. 
cribbed elevator with construction of a frame, 
rodded, and iron-clad addition on a 20x36 ft. 
concrete foundation. The 386 ft. high new struc- 
ture has six bins, with screw conveyors above 
and below to reach the leg in the elevator, 
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Friendswood (Camby R.F.D.), Ind. —William 
S. Jessup, 81, for more than 50 years in the mill 
and feed business here, died Sept. 19. 


Richland, Ind.—Owen Causey, formerly of the 
Fuhrer Ford Milling Co. of Mt. Vernon, is now 
operating manager of the Lake Milling Co. The 
latter company’s plant has been reconditioned, 
going into operation Sept. 18. 


Goshen, Ind.—Ernest Smoker, manager of the 
Elkhart County Farm Buro Co-operative Ass'n 
arranged a public dedication of the Ass’n’s new 
feed mill Sept. 27. An all day house party was 
held at the mill which was completed recently. 


Wakarusa, Ind.—Thieves broke into the office 
of Layer Bros. elevator recently and battered 
off the safe combination to open it, in spite of 
the fact that on the safe hung a sign on which 
was printed ‘“‘This safe is not locked’’—and it 
wasn't. 

Van Buren, Ind—Everett MecVicker, for sev- 
eral years manager of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Exchange, died on Sept. 3. He had been 
an active member of both the Farmers Grain 
Dealer’s Ass’n of Indiana and of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


Berne, Ind.—The Central Soya Co., Fort 
Wayne, has completed erection of 20 large bins 
here for storing soybeans, increasing to 2,500,- 
000 bus. its total soybean storage capacity. 
There are 40 bins each 100 ft. high and each 
with a 50,000-bu. capacity. 


Keystone, Ind.—The Hoosier Grain & Supply 
Co. has installed a Jacobson Hammer Mill pur- 
chased from Sidney Grain Machry. Co., and ad- 
ditional electric motors. The new feed grinding 
unit replaces an attrition mill the company has 
operated for the last 20 years. 


Buckeye (Warren R.F.D.), Ind.—The Farmers 
Exchange, Inc., has remodeled its elevator. 
Complete new electric power with seven indi- 
vidual motors has been installed. Also installed 
were a hammer mill, a one-ton vertical feed 
mixer, and slated for immediate future is in- 
stallation of a corn cracker and grader. John 
Lightfoot, at Warren, is general manager of 
the company, of which the Buckeye elevator is 
a branch. 


Shelbyville, Ind.—Lowell Ash, owner of the 
Ash Petroleum Co., has purchased the Indiana 
Grain Producers Ass’n elevator thru the F.C.A. 
at Washington, D. C. Mr. Ash has been oper- 
ating the elevator since Sept. 1. Roy Brandt 
remains manager of the plant which will serve 
as the purchasing agency for the Indiana Grain 
Co-operative Ass’n, and the elevator personnel 
remains unchanged. This is the last of the 
elevators formerly owned by the Indiana Grain 
Producers Ass’n to be sold in the liquidating 
process. 


IOWA 


Story City, Ia.—The Williams Grain Co. has 
given its elevator and feed mill a coat of alu- 
minum paint. 

Columbus Junction, Ia.—The storage building 
of the Weber & Huston Feed Co. was destroyed 
by fire Sept. 11. 

Delmar, Ia.—The Delmar Grain & Feed Co. 
has repaired its elevator extensively and in- 
stalled new, modern machinery. 


Guthrie Center, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
elevator was broken into the night of Sept. 9 
and two sacks of alfalfa seed stolen. 


Beaver, Ia.—Harry Smith, who was appointed 
one of three new auditors for the Quaker Oats 
Co., also will be manager of the Beaver eleya- 
tor. 

Early, Ia.—A 20-ton Soweigh Motor Truck 
Scale, with concrete deck and a_ recording 
beam, has been installed by the Early Farmers 
Elytr. Co. 

Jolley, Ia.—Leonard W. Pickering, manager 
of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator, and Miss 
Dorothy McVay of Rockwell City, were mar- 
ried Sept. 9. 


Official Brown-Duvel 
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Des Moines, Ia.—J. C. Lake resigned recently 
as sec’y of the Des Moines Elvtr. & Grain Co. 
He had been with the company for 35 years and 
for 10 years was sec’y and treas, 


Bruce (Kanawha p. o.), Ia.—A bin in the 
E. A. Brown elevator sprung a leak Sept. 6 
and about 400 bus. of flax poured out onto 
= railroad track, most of it being salvaged 
ater. 


Aurelia, Ia.—Carl G. Anderson, former man- 
ager of the Farmers elevator at Rinard, Ia., 
Was appointed manager of the Farmers Co-op. 
Co. here. He took active charge on Sept. 1.— 
Art Torkelson. 


Dakota City, Ia.—J. F. Miller & Son have 
raised the cupola on their elevator, increasing 
the loading speed, and may raise the elevator 
roof, increasing the bin capacity and height 
of main building.—A. G. T. 


Blockton, Ia.—The Blockton elevator, pur- 
chased recently by Charles Gray, has been re- 
paired and remodeled and new modern equip- 
ment has been installed. The elevator was 
opened for business this month. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Don R. Jorgensen has been 
appointed ass’t manager of the Des Moines 
Elvtr. Co.; J. D. Kent is president. The com- 
pany operates 10 country elevators and a stor- 
age plant, the latter located here. 


Sioux City, Ia.—All officers of the Terminal 
Grain Corporation were re-elected at the an- 
nual meeting. They are: Ed Palmer, pres.; 
Thomas Ashford and George R. Call, vice 
prests.; Ralph Brubacher, treas.; C. E. Mc- 
Donald, sec’y. 


Primghar, Ia.—Willey & Grieg have under 
construction a new addition to their plant. It 
has nine bins and will increase storage capacity 
around 40,000 bus. The structure is 30x36 ft. 
and 51 ft. high. T. E. Ibberson Co. has the 
contract.—A. G. T. 


Clinton, Ia.—Work has started on the con- 
struction of a wharf at the site of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co.’s new elevator and it is ex- 
pected it will be completed by the latter part 
of September. Construction of the elevator 
is progressing rapidly. 

Dysart, Ia.—D. K. Hopkins, who managed 
elevators at Galt and Holland, Ia., in recent 
years, was appointed manager of the R. V. Leo 
Grain Co. elevator here, entering on his duties 
Sept. 11. Senator Leo recently completed con- 
struction of his elevator. 


Dysart, Ia.—The 20,000-bu. elevator of the 
Whitney Grain Co., operators of two local ele- 
vators, has been remodeled and relicensed for 
storage of sealed corn. The house has been 
unused for several years. The firm’s other 
elevator has a 45,000-bu. capacity. 

Pocahontas, Ila.—Roy Horton, manager of the 
Pocahontas Quaker Oats elevator for 14 years, 
has been promoted to district auditor for the 
company and has charge of elevators in two 
tiers of counties beginning with the town of 
Renwick west to the Nebraska line. 


Cylinder, Ia.—Harold Fries, 24, was injured 
seriously Sept. 20 when he fell 50 ft. while 
working on the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s new eleva- 
tor. He was rushed to hospital where it was 
found he had suffered a compound fracture of 
his left arm, severe bruises and possible in- 
ternal injuries. He was working alone at the 
time at the top of a bin. 


Crystal Lake, Ia.—The Myhr Lumber & Grain 
Co., successor to the Crystal Farmers Ass’n, 
held open house’ the afternoon and evening of 
Sept. 5 commemorating the elevator’s grand 
opening under the new owners. Doughnuts and 
coffee were served to approximately 450 per- 
sons registering there. Balloons and novelties 
were given the children and a motion picture 
furnished entertainment during the evening. 


Muscatine, Ila.—The McKee Feed & Grain Co. 
will build a soybean processing plant and stor- 
age buildings on the river front at the site 
of the old water works building which is being 
taken down. Circular concrete tanks, fireproof 
in construction; will be erected this fall, but 
the contract for the manufacturing plant ad- 
jacent to the storage tanks will not be let until 
next year according to L. R. McKee, president 
of the company. The new storage tanks will 
be utilized in conjunction with the present grain 
elevators of the company located on the Mis- 
sissippi, permitting grain transfers back and 
forth between the two places. Grain can be 
received both by rail and truck at the new 


buildings. 


Conrad, Ia.—Belz & Co. have under construc- 
tion a new soybean warehouse close to their 
present elevator. It will be of cribbed construc- 
tion, contain 20 bins that will hold 2,500 bus. 
each, or a total capacity of 50,000 bus, and is 
120x24 ft., and 30 ft. high. A. G. T, 


Rinard, la,—John Kurtz, who formerly was 
assistant at Polk City Grain Co. at Polk City, 
la., was appointed manager of the local Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. elevator, succeeding Carl G. An- 
derson who resigned, and now is in active 
charge.—Art Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. & 
Co: 

Emmetsburg, Ia.—The 65,000-bu. reinforced 
concrete elevator of the Quaker Oats Co. has 
been made leak proof by being sheathed with 
iron. The work was done by T. E. Ibberson 
Const. Co. “The elevator was an old concrete 
house, built in a day when concrete construc- 
tion was less durable than it is today. 


Alpha, Ia.—The old Johnson Mill, owned by 
Charles Overton of Sumner, will resume the 
manufacture of flour. When the dam which 
furnished water power for the plant is re- 
paired Mr. Overton may resume the use of 
water power for operation. A gasoline engine 
is now furnishing power for the feed grinding 
unit of the plant, which is in operation. Pur- 
chase of a diesel engine is also under consid- 
eration. 

Irvington, Ia.—Forty-six dollars stolen from 
the Farmers Co-operative Ass’n elevator office 
recently as reported in the preceding issue of 
the Journals, has been returned in full. A 
salesman who had been left alone in the office 
for a few minutes, confronted with the charge 
of taking the money, while denying it, made 
good the loss. A Fenton elevator which had a 
visit from the same salesman the same day 
reported some $50 missing. 


KANSAS 


Greensburg, Kan.—The Farmers Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. elevator buildings were destroyed by 
fire Aug. 30. 

Harper, Kan.—The Arning Grain Co. is in- 
stalling new grinding and cleaning machinery 
at its feed plant. 

St. Marys, Kan.—T. J. Byrnes, veteran grain 
dealer, is convalescing following an operation 
at St. Francis Hospital early in September. 

Valley Center, Kan.—The Valley Center 
Farmers Union Co-operative Mercantile & 
Elvtr. Co. has installed a new cleaning mill 
in the I. O. O. F. building. The company 
will use the building for storage also. 

Kinsley, Kan.— The Kinsley Co-operative 
Grain & Supply Co. has discontinued operation 
of its Skelley service station and is installing an 
underground gasoline supply tank at the local 
elevator to handle here the same stock that 
was handled at the Skelley station. 


Pee 


Crystal Springs, Kan.—Wolcott & Lincoln is 
constructing an elevator to take the place of 
the one that burned last harvest. The new 
structure is of concrete and wood and will be 
equipped to elevate grain at the rate of 2,500 
bu. per hour. Jim Crow will continue as man- 
ager of the new elevator. 


Galesburg, Kan.—At a recent meeting of the 
stockholders of the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Elvtr., whose elevator was destroyed by fire 
Aug. 29, no definite decision was arrived at re- 
garding the rebuilding of the plant. It has been 
stated, however, that other parties will take up 
the proposition if the Farmers Union decides 
not to rebuild, and an elevator will be con- 
structed here. 


KENTUCKY 


Mayfield, Ky.—The Mayfield Milling Co.'s 
plant was damaged by high winds recently. 


Fonthill, Ky.—The Fonthill Milling Co. mill 
on Sept. 11 was damaged by fire starting on 
the third floor from an overheated bearing. 


La Center, Ky.—Hinkle & Jones have com- 
pleted their new plant, built to replace the 
smaller unit that was burned in May. A 6,000- 
bu. daily capacity corn sheller has been in- 
stalled which will operate on a 24 hr. basis dur- 
ing harvest. 


MARYLAND 


Bradshaw, Md.—Jerusalem Mills, recently 
purchased a ton Sidney Vertical Feed Mixer. 


MICHIGAN 


Davison, Mich.—The Burroughs-Berry Co. in- 
curred a small loss at its plant from high 
winds. 


Bloomingdale, Mich.—The Bloomingdale Mill- 
ing Co. recently purchased a Sidney Vertical 
ton Mixer. 


Millington, Mich.—The Millington Feed & 
Coal Co. has installed a new seed grain treater 
with an average capacity of 150 to 300 bus. 
per hour. 


Vickeryville, Mich.—The Rockafellow Grain & 
Seed Co. elevator had a narrow escape from 
destruction by fire Sept. 16 when dry husks 
from unhusked ears of corn being unloaded and 
run thru the sheller became lodged around the 
sheller shaft at the discharge spout and were 
ignited thru friction. Timely discovery and quick 
action on the part of the employes with fire 
extinguishers brought the fire under control be- 
fore much damage resulted. As a direct result 
of the experience the company has issued a re- 
quest that all corn be properly husked when 
offered for shelling. 
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Commerce. Mich—The olG@ Commerce grist 
mili. built in 1837, closed for the last 10 or 12 
years. Was destroyed by fire Sept. 6 An op- 
tion to purchase the mill is said to have been 
taken some time ago by Henry Ford. 


Lapeer, Mich—Waliter Nowak of Hammond, 
Ind.. and Roy Townsend of Flint have purchased 
@ part of Mrs. Maze Metheney’s interest in the 
Lapeer Grain Co. and will become active part- 
ners in the company. Mr. Nowak formerly op- 
erated the Nowak Milline Co. of Hammond. 
Mr. Townsend formerly was connected with 
General Motors. 

Romeo, Mich—Approximately $200 was stolen 
from the cash drawer in the office of S. L. 
Ewelfs mill Sept. 6 while Mr. Ewell was busy 
with a customer outside the mill. It is thought 
the thief watched his opportunity to slip into 
the office, found the Key, unlocked the drawer 
and teok the money, Kept in a small bag, mak- 
ing his get-away without being detected. 

Copemish, Mich.Charles Bigelow, Tl, pio- 
neer grain dealer and organizer of the Copemish 
Etytr. Co.. died Sept. 8. He had been in fail- 
ing health following a stroke several years ago, 
but the end came suddenly. Mr. Bigelow oper- 
ated the Copemish Elvir. Co. for many years 
until ill health forced his retirement. Since 
then the business has been conducted by his 
son, Charles. and son-in-law. Kenneth Ireland. 


Lansing, Mich—The farm produce storage 
law of Michigan will go into effect Sept. 29, 
1938. Copies of the law and regulations there- 
under may be obtained of Miles A. Nelson, di- 
rector of Buro of Agricultural Industry, Lan- 
sing. Warehousemen storing for others are re- 
quired to have a license costing $2 annually. 
A fee not higher than 25c per warehouse re- 
ceipt shall be collected to meet the cost of 
maintaining a warehouse inspection service. 


MINNESOTA 


Delhi, Minn.—The Farmers Elevator is being 
repaired. 

Raymond, Minn.—The Monarch Elvir. Co. is 
building an addition to its elevator. 

Dennison, Minn.—The Dennison Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. has installed a new 20-ton Soweigh 
Seale. 

Geneva, Minn.—John Hovic of Clarks Grove 
purchased the local feed mill owned by Mrs. 
Hans Benson. 


Barnesville, Minn.—The Farmers Elvir. Co. is 
installing a Howell Pneumatic Grain Booster 
with 744 h.p. motor. 


HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER, 
HAMLET GRAIN CO., 
HAMLET, IND. 


Burr, Minn.—National Atlas Blvtrs. will erect 
a 25,000-bu. annex to the local elevator, to be 
used for corn storage. 


Marshall, Minn.—National Atlas Elvtrs. is 
planning to build an annex at its local elevator, 
to be used for corn storage. 


Worthington, Minn.—B. P. St. John & Son 
installed a No. 564%4-D Kelly Duplex Corn Cut- 
ter & Grader with motor drive. 


London, Minn.—The Farmers elevator has 
been purchased by Victor Carroll. Mr. Car- 
roll formerly has been employed at the Speltz 
elevator. 


Hallock, Minn.—Frederick M. McKenzie, 15, 
active manager of the Hallock Farmers Elvtr. 
for the last 25 years, died Sept. 12-in the Kitt- 
son Memorial Hospital. 


Annandale, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. is equipping its new feed plant with a 
24-inch attrition grinder with a pair of 25 h.p. 
motors. R. R. Howell Co. is supplying the mill 
and accessories. 


Crookston, Minn.—The new Farmers Co-op- 
erative Elvtr. was threatened by fire the morn- 
ing of Aug. 28 when an overheated motor fired 
a belt on the elevating equipment. Damage 
was confined to the belt and motor. 


Montevideo, Minn.—The J. H. Lee elevator 
has been sold to the Benson-Quinn Co. of Min- 
neapolis who will continue to operate the house 
under the Lee name with Ray Swanson, for- 
merly of Worthington, as manager. 


Wadena, Minn.—H. E. Kiger Co. of Alexan- 
dria has purchased the Pillsbury Distributing 
Warehouse. C. F. Hansen will remain as man- 
ager until Oct. 1 when ‘he expects to be assigned 
a new post for the Pillsbury company. 


Stephen, Minn.—Anderson Bros. have been 
awarded the contract for construction of two 
econerete storage bins for the Stephen Farmers 
Co-operative Elvtr. Co. The bins will increase 
the capacity of the plant 16,000 bus. to a total 
of 61,000 bus. 


Lamberton, Minn.—Work was started recently 
on remodeling the large coal storage plant of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. into a storage elevator 
for grains. The elevator will have a capacity 
of 35,000 bus. and the remodeling is estimated 
to cost about $2,500. 

Redwood Falls, Minn.—The old wooden siding 
is being taken off the Redwood Falls Farmers 
elevator here and the structure will be covered 
with galvanized sheet metal. The work is be- 
ing done by the Hogenson Const. Co. George 
Paton is manager of the elevator. 
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Duluth, Minn. — Corporation membership in 
the Duluth Board of Trade has been granted to 
the Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
upon request, that of the McDonald & Wyman 
Co., Minneapolis, rescinded.—F. G. C. 


Duluth, Minn.—Demand for screenings keeps 
up strong and an active out movement con- 
tinues for both domestic and Canadian sup- 
plies. Bulk of the car shipping is going to 
Minneapolis, with scattering lots sent to other 
southern state points for feeding interests.— 
BF. G. Cw - 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Effective Monday, Sept. 
25, the trading hours of the Chamber of Com- 
meree of Minneapolis will revert from daylight 
saving schedule to the standard time schedule 
with. the market opening at 9:30 a.m. and clos- 
ing at 1:15 p.m., except on Saturdays when the 
close will be at 12:00 noon. 


Pipestone, Minn.—The old elevator on North 
Hiawatha Ave., formerly owned by the Pipe- 
stone Farmers Elvtr. Co., and which was taken 
over by the federal government some time ago, 
has been leased to the Monarch Elvtr. Co., for 
which concern H. L. Moore is the local agent. 
The elevator is being repaired and will be used 
for the storage of government corn. 


Milan, Minn.—J. G. Halvorson of Nunda, S. D., 
has succeded I. S. Kittleson as manager at the 
Monarch Elvtr. Co. elevator. Mr. Kittleson 
served as agent here for the past month but 
was forced to give up his position because of 
his health. Mr. Halvorson has been in the grain 
buying business at Nunda for the last 20 years. 
Mr. Kittleson was called here from Atwater to 
serve as agent during the absence of J. M. 
Jenson who is confined at the Montevideo hos- 
pital because of injuries sustained in a fall at 
the elevator. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Effective Monday, Sept. 
25, until further notice, the Minneapolis grain 
market quotations will be broadcast over Ra- 
dio Station WCCO as follows: Daily, flash 
quotations of active futures at 10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a, m.; 11:45 a. m, Sat., 11:30 asm.; 1:00 p.m. 
(except Sat.); closing futures and cash quota- 
tions plus grain bulletin changes, 1:45 p. m., 
Sat., 12:15 p. m. The preceding schedule will 
prevail for two weeks after which WCCO an- 
nounces it regrets that it will be impossible 
to find time later for the complete closing re- 
port. 


Tracy, Minn.—One hundred and fifty grain 
dealers attended the Western Grainmen’s meet- 
ing held at the Municipal building the evening 
of Sept. 12 when local grainmen acted as hosts. 
J. W. Evans of Montevideo, president of the 
Ass’n, presided. Atty. William R. Mitchell ex- 
tended a civic welcome to the visitors. Mr. 
Haugland, representative of the Farm Credit 
Ass’n, was the principal speaker, talking on the 
subject of handling of sealed corn. Women who 
accompanied their husbands were entertained 
at a theatre party following which men and 
women were served lunch by local and neigh- 
boring grainmen, 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo.—E. F. ‘‘Soybean’’ Johnson, of 
Ralston-Purina Co. has been made president 
of the Domestic Fats & Oils Conference. 


Meadville, Mo.—Neal Bryan purchased the G. 
W. Plummer feed mill which he is operating. 
Mr. Bryan and his family came here recently 
from California, 


Malden, Mo.—T. F. Baker of Sikeston has 
purchased the Dunklin County Grain & Seed 
Co. and will assume his duties here Oct. 1. He 
will be assisted by his two sons, Ralph and 
Tom III. Mr. Baker is at present superintend- 
ent of the grain elevator at the Scott County 
Milling Co. Mill A with which company he has 
been employed for 32 years. His son, Tom, is 
employed by the Bank of Sikeston. 


Glasgow, Mo.— The Glasgow Co-operative 
Ass'n, in digging for a foundation for its new 
wheat storage bins just south of the present 
elevator, has found it necessary to move the 
proposed foundation five ft. farther east than 
original soundings indicated because it has been 
discovered that formerly the edge of the river 
ran along the exact line the west foundation 
would occupy and when the foundation pit had 
reached the level intended on the original site, 
it was found to have holes in it. Previously 
every drill hole made by the soundings had hit 
rocky ledges. 
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KANSAS CITY LETTER 
Ralph G. Martin has been elected to member- 


_ ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


E. C. Meservey, Jr., of the Meservey-O’Sul- 
livan Grain Co., and president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, and Frank A. Theis, presi- 
dent of the Simonds-Shields, Theis Grain Co., 
have been elected Kansas City members of the 
National Grain Trade Council for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Theis was chairman of the council 
for the last term. 


: 

F. C. Greutker, formerly of the St. Louis 
branch, has been named manager of the Kan- 
sas City division of Cereal By-Products Co., 
succeeding J. T. Sexton, who resigned to es- 
tablish his own feed ingredient brokerage busi- 
ness. Mr. Sexton plans to offer a complete line 
of ingredients including millfeeds. He has been 
in the feed business for over 22 years, at one 
time being head of a large mixed feed plant. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade recently an- 
nounced as winners of its second annual Jour- 
nalism scholarship awards two Kansas news- 
papers, the Peabody Gazette and the Pratt 
Tribune, each receiving a $100 scholarship as 
having been adjudged as giving the best com- 
munity service during the past year. The Pea- 
body Gazette, a weekly publication, designated 
Kenneth Kirchhofer for the scholarship award, 
and Marcile Norby, 17, of Cullison, is the re- 
eipient of the scholarship awarded the Pratt 
Tribune. 


Directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
in special session Sept. 15, adopted a resolution 
reducing margin requirements on grain future 
transactions 2 to 3c a bushel. The resolution 
stated that proper and adequate initial margins 
on transactions in grain for future delivery shall 
be not less than the following: On hedging and 
spreading trades, 5c a bushel on wheat, corn 
and oats, except trades in the same grain in 
the Kansas City market, ic. All other trades: 
12c a bushel on wheat; corn, 9c; oats, 6c. On 
new commitments made after this date mar- 
gins shall be maintained on both sides of the 
market at not less than the following: On 
wheat, 8c a bushel; corn, 6c; oats, 4c; millfeeds, 
$2 per ton. 


MONTANA 


Havre, Mont.—A hay warehouse of the Farm- 
ers Grain Exchange was destroyed by fire on 
Sept. 2. 


Cascade, Mont.—The local Greely elevator 
under the managemnt of Bob Simmons has in- 
stalled a new grain cleaning machine and wheat 
seed treater. A feed grinding and mixing ma- 
chine will be installed in the near future. 

Hamilton, Mont.—The Hamilton Flour Mills 
Co. and the local feed and grain unit of the 
Missoula Mercantile Co., recently merged, for 
the present will continue to operate as in the 
past with Frank Wright in charge of the flour 
mill and Lloyd Davis in charge of the feed and 
grain unit. 


NEBRASKA 


Kearney, Neb.—A new truck scale has been 
installed by the W. H. Cramer Const. Co. at 
the T. H. Ingalls & Sons elevator. 

Genoa, Neb.—The Farmers Co-operative Grain 
& Milling Co. reported property damage sus- 
tained from high wjnds in August. 

Pender, Neb.—Independent Rendering Co. in- 
stalled a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer, one-ton capacity with motor drive. 

Buda (Kearney p. 0.), Neb.—The D. Wort ele- 
vator has been completely repaired and a new 
truck dump installed by the W. H. Cramer 
Const. Co. ~ 

Omaha, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of 
Nebraska will hold its annual state meeting 
here Oct. 16 and 17. Frank Rutherford is sec’y 
of the Ass’n. 

Central City, Neb.—W. E. Peters is the new 
manager of the Farmers Union State Exchange. 
He held a similar position at Scribner before 
coming here. 

Campbell, Neb.—Oliver Collison and Kenneth 
Frederickson, in the milling business here for 
the last seven years, have dissolved partnership, 
Mr. Collison purchasing the interest held by Mr. 
Frederickson, and the former to continue the 
business alone. 


Omaha, Neb.—We have placed the date of 
our convention on Friday, Oct. 20, at the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel, Omaha. It will be a one-day 
meeting with a big dinner in the evening. A 
program is being planned for the occasion.— 
J. N. Campbell, sec’y, Nebraska Grain Dealers 
Ass’n. 

Melbeta, Neb.—L. P. Lupher, Minatare, Neb., 
has purchased the Farmers Elvtr. here to which 
he has had the W. H. Cramer Const. Co. make 
extensive repairs. Included was the installa- 
tion of a 6-ft. truck dump; 34-ft., 20-ton truck 
scale, building new office and warehouse; widen- 
ing driveway; working over inside of elevator; 
renailing roof and covering sides of elevator 
with galvanized iron. 


Heartwell, Neb.—The east elevator of the 
Hart, Bartlett & Sturtevant Grain Co., former- 
ly owned by the Shannon Grain Co., was de- 
stroyed by fire Sept. 15 and some 13,500 bus. 
of wheat stored in the structure were partly 
damaged by fire, smoke and water. Of this 
amount about 3,000 bus. was storage grain, the 
rest belonging to the company. It is being 
salvaged as rapidly as possible. The elevator 
and its contents were insured. Ralph Johansen 
is the company’s local manager. 


NEW JERSEY 


Washington, N. J.—James La Rue & Son in- 
stalled a Kelly Duplex No. 3 Vertical Feed Mix- 
er, 1144-ton capacity with motor drive. 


NEW MEXICO 


Clovis, N. M.—G. O. Fedric, lessee and man- 
ager of the Farmers Elvtr. at Melrose, N. M., 
until Sept. 1, has located here and will operate 
a sweet feed plant and manufacture all Kinds 
of poultry and livestock feeds. 


NEW YORK 


Ogdensburg, N. Y.—The Bill-Bell flour mill 
and its iron clad elevator are being torn down. 


Sodus Point, N. Y.—The Genesee Brewing Co. 
has let a contract to Nicholson Co. for a 200,- 
000-bu. addition to its malting elevator. Mon- 
arch Eng. Co. drew the plans. 


Oswego, N. Y.—Canal grain handlers at the 
State Barge Canal elevator won a 15c pay in- 
erease following a 21-day strike and the men 
are back at work, complete settlement of the 
dispute having been effected. The increase 
boosts their hourly earnings to 65c. 


BUFFALO LETTER 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons have filed plans for 
a $2,000 job at its Buffalo elevator.—G. E. T. 


Production has been resumed at the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell mill in Buffalo following settle- 
ment of a week-long strike.—G. E. T. 


George H. Avery, 41, superintendent of the 
Paget Car Cooperage Co., Buffalo, with whom 
he had been employed for 16 years, died of a 
heart attack.—G. E. T. 


The Standard Elvtr. & Grain Division of 
Standard Milling Co. has opened offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Buffalo, with J. F. 
Gerard as manager, and is doing a general 
grain merchandising and elevator business. The 
Standard Elevator was formerly known as Nis- 
bet Elevator. 


As Simon Martin, 65, a veteran scooper, was 
climbing out of the lake steamer Smith Thomp- 
son at the Canadian Pool Elvtr. in Buffalo Har- 
bor the night of Sept. 13 at the conclusion of his 
tour of duty, a rigging broke and a swinging 
block struck him on the head, knocking him 
back 15 ft. into the empty hold of the boat. He 
died a short time later in Emergency Hospital. 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER 


The name of Franklin L. Lewi, Inc., was 
changed to Universal Grain Corp., effective 
Sept. 1. 


The New York Central Railroad’s five-story 
brick elevator, in New York, a landmark for 
75 years, which wreckers have been taking 
down since May, was destroyed by fire the night 
of Sept. 6. While the interior portions of the 
1,500,000-bu. house had been removed, the 
outer walls were intact at the time of the fire 
and with wooden sheathing beneath the brick 
wall, firemen experienced considerable difficulty 
in fighting the blaze. 


2of- 


oe 


EEP us out of war” -- 
silly jingle - dangerous - 
we've heard it before - it got 
us into war — and likely to 
again. Who wants war? - no- 
body. Could America have 
prevented war? - Yes! - How?- 
by telling the world weeks ago 
- that we were ready to fight - 
any time — for liberty - decency 
and safety. Washington knew - 
he said: “always ready for 
war.” Did we tell the world? 
- we did not - now what? Our 
best bet - President’s neutral- 
ity program. | 
LOWELL HOIT & CO. 


The States Grain Corp., New York, feed, 


grain, hay, has been incorporated; 200 shares, 
1 ph Ve 


Franklin L. Lewi has been elected vice-pres_ 
of the feed and grain division of H. S. Cramer 
& Co.,| Inc., well known New York exporting, 
importing and commission firm. Mr. Lewi, wha 
formerly operated as Franklin L. Lewi, Inc., 
and has been prominently identified with east- 
ern grain and feed industries for many years, 
organized the feed and grain division of the 
Cramer company, and will continue his activi- 
ties in those industries the same as hereto- 
fore. He is a former president of the New 
York State Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bordulac, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. in- 
stalled a new truck lift. 


McClusky, N. D.—The Wahl Grain Co. re- 
cently installed a new truck lift. 


Lemert (Carrington p. 0), N. D.—The Lemert 
Grain Co. recently installed a new truck lift. 


Fargo, N. D—E. C. Walker installed a No. 
11 Kelly Duplex Horizontal Feed Mixer with 
motor drive. 


Wahpeton, N. D.—Work was started recently- 
on the new 35,000-bu. capacity elevator for the 
Monarch Elvtr. Co. 


Emerado, N. D.—The Farmers Co-operative. 
Elvtr. Co. recently installed a 20-ton 34x9 ft.. 
Soweigh Dump Scale. 


; Milnor, N. D.—An electric motor driving a leg- 
in the Farmers Grain & Trading Co. elevator- 
burned out on Aug. 27. 


Drake, N. D.—The Woodworth elevator re-. 
cently installed electric motors to replace the. 
gasoline engine used in the past. 

Wishek, N. D.—Doyle Grain Co., Inc., has. 
been organized; capital stock, $30,000; incorpo- 
rators, J. J. Doyle, K. E. Doyle and Walter J. 
Doyle, all of Wishek. 


Enloe (Abercrombie p. o.), N. D.—Two 15- 
ton Fairbanks Scales are being installed in the. 
National Atlas Elvtr.’s local elevator. The T. E. 
Ibberson Co. is making the installations. 


Argusville, N. D.—A new Superior Grain. 
Cleaner and a new dust house comprise a part 
of the work done at this point for the National. 
Atlas Elvtrs. by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 
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Lithia (Christine p. 0.), N. D.—A new drive- 
way is being built, repairs are being made and 
a new 15-ton scale is being installed for the 
National Atlas Elvtrs. at this point. The T. E. 
Ibberson Co. is doing the work. 

Flora, N. D.—Fire believed to have been 
started by lightning destroyed the St. Anthony 
& Dakota elevator filled with grain Sept. 14. 
In addition to the elevator, two box cars, a coal 
shed, a carload of flax and approximately 30,000 
bus. of wheat were destroyed. 


Fargo, N. D.—New members recently enrolled 
by the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n include the 
following firms: Math Braun Co., Wahpeton; 
Farmers Elvtr. Co., Voltaire; City Elvtr. Co., 
Williston; Equity Elvtr. & Trading Co., Turtle 
Lake; Ayre Farmers Ass’n, Ayre. 


Fargo, N. D.—Radio Station WDAY will 
broadeast Northwest market reports as _ fol- 
lows: Current futures and GB changes, 10:00 
a. m., 11:00 a. m. (daily); complete closing fu- 
tures and cash quotations plus GB changes, 1:55 
p. m.; Saturday close, 12:55 p. m. 


Harmon, N. D.—The Farmers elevator, which 
has been closed since July, 1936, has been re- 
opened with Elmer Lubke, of Mott, in charge 
as manager. The elevator is a branch of the 
Mandan Farmers Elvtr. Co., but is being run 
separately from the Mandan elevator. 


Ryder, N. D.—Yeggs visited offices of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co., the Independent Elvtr. Co., 
the Osborn-McMillan elevator, the Farmers 
Union Oil Co. and the Midwest Lumber Co. the 
night of Sept. 5, cracked open safes of the 
various firms and escaped with about $150. 


Max, N. D.—The same gang of safe crackers 
who visited elevators and other business houses 
at Makoti and Ryder the night of Sept. 5, bur- 
glarized the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s safe here as 
well as those of the Equity Farmers Elvtr., 
Max Grain Co., Alec Bokoroy Wholesale house 
and the Midwest Lumber Co., taking whatever 
cash was found at the several places. AS a 
result of the burglaries four men in a black 
1936 model Chevrolet with Wisconsin license 
plates are being sought. Prospects of finding 
elevator safes well filled with cash at this time 
of the year is believed to have attracted the 
gang to these parts. 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 41%4x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Cede: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
44%4x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 


Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edition 
revised for provision and grain trades. 
148 pages, 44%4x5% inches. Cloth $4.00. 


A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition with 


Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru use of 
five-letter words, any two of which may 


be sent as one. (English.) Price, $20.60. 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams. 814x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Grain Code for internationa] 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00, 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 614x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 


All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago. 
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Bismarck, N. D.—Northwest market reports 
will be broadcast over Radio Station KFYR as 
follows: Current futures and GB changes, 10:00 
a. m., 11:00 a. m.; complete closing report plus 
GB changes (except Friday and Saturday), 1:55 
p. m.; 3:15 p. m., Friday close; 12:30 p. m., Sat- 
urday close. 


Minto, N. D.—Stockholders of the Grain Grow- 
ers Elvtr. Co. will meet soon to consider build- 
ing a new elevator in the city to replace the 
present one which is inadequate to handle the 
amount of grain offered for storage. Invita- 
tions were sent to non-stockholders to get their 
viewpoint on the feasibility of erecting a larger 
elevator. 


Makoti, N. D.—The Woodworth elevator and 
annex, containing about 20,000 bus. of grain, 
mostly wheat, was destroyed by fire the night 
of Sept. 5. Arthur Johnson is manager of the 
plant. It is theorized that yeggs may have set 
fire to the elevator in a deliberate attempt to 
distract attention from their activities that 
night, as a gang of robbers descended on four 
towns in Southern Ward and Northern McLean 
Counties, leaving in their wake rifled safes in 
many places of business. Ryder, a short dis- 
tance from Makoti, was visited and three ele- 
vators, an oil company and one lumber office 
robbed while residents of the community were 
at the scene of the Woodworth elevator fire. 


OHIO 


Plain City, O.—Latham & Nau recently in- 
stalled a Sidney Cleaner. 


Blanchester, O.—Dewey Bros. installed a new 
line of Kelly Duplex Feed Mixers at their plants. 


Farmersville, O.—Farmersville Exchange Co. 
installed a Kelly Duplex model M Hammer 
Mill. 


Maple Grove, O.—The Maple Grove Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. sustained a small property loss as 
the result of recent high winds. 

Pandora, O.—Pandora Milling Co. recently 
purchased a cleaner, grader, treater with blower 
from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

Dawn (Ansonia p. 0.), O.—The Dawn Grain 
& Supply Co., managed by Alvin Steffen, has 


purchased a 250-bu. per hour Sidney Corn 
Sheller. 
Chillicothe, O.—The Ross County Buro Co- 


operative Ass’n, Inc., reported property damage 
at its plant resulting from high winds on 
Sept. 4. 


Huron, O.—Construction of a grain elevator 
and milling facilities is being considered by the 
Eastern States Milling Corporation of Buffalo. 
—G. E. T. 


Collins, O.—A 30-ton 34x10 ft. Soweigh Motor 
Truck Scale equipped with a direct reading re- 
cording beam has been installed by the Collins 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. 


Troy, O.—Russell E. Royer is the present 
manager of the Troy Grain & Supply Co. He 
replaces Paul Hance, who resigned last July, 
under whom he worked as assistant for six 
years. 


Greenville, O.—New steel siding has been 
nailed on two sides of the elevator of the 
Greenville Farmers Exchange, reports its man- 
ager, E. W. Loy. A new Jay Bee 40 h.p. ham- 
mer mill has been installed. 


Covington, O.—Completed late last month by 
S. J. Rudy & Sons, was the new reinforced 
concrete storage unit connecting with its old 
elevator, and having a capacity for 125,000 bus. 


in 5 bins. A. Clemans Construction Co. did the 
building. 

Orient, O.—The Grove City Farmers Ex- 
change, which is enlarging its recently pur- 


chased elevator here, is installing a corn sheller, 
a grain cleaner, a motorized hoist, new legs, and 
individual motors for each machine, purchased 
from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Circleville, O.—Fire started by a hot bear- 
ing on a grain conveyor damaged the upper 
part of the feed mill of John W. Eshelman & 
Sons the evening of Sept. 12. The large four- 
story steel-covered building contained 150,000 
bus. of grain and most of the loss, estimated at 
many thousands of dollars, according to officials 
of the company was caused by water and flames 
damage to this grain. An explosion of grain 
dust during the fire damaged the roof of the 
building. The loss was covered by insurance 
Only a temporary shut-down of the mill and 
elevator resulted. 


The GRED EATERS. JoURNAL 


Greenville, O.—A new 130x160 brick warehouse 
two stories high is being completed by the 
O’Brien Milling Co. to bring most of its whole- 
sale feed stocks and specialties under one roof, 
and eliminate seven or eight of the warehouses 
it now rents at scattered points about town. 
Seven cars may be spotted for loading or un- 
loading at one time, and four trucks can back 
up to the loading docks of the new structure, 
says its manager, Gaynor E. O’Brien. 


TOLEDO LETTER 


John L. Luscombe, Jr., of the Southworth 
Grain Co. is a proud grandfather. His son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Luscombe, 
of Ft. Wayne, Ind., were presented with their 
first bundle from heaven Sept. 20. The mother 
and baby girl are progressing very well. 


The Eastern States Co-operative & Milling Co. 
bought a 22-acre tract of land from the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railroad at Huron, Ohio, 
where it will build one of the largest grain ele- 
vators on the Great Lakes. The milling com- 
pany will be located on the Huron River, per- 
mitting large boats to reach it. Construction 
work will begin in the spring. 

Toledo representatives at the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n convention at Minneap- 
olis, Oct. 1, 2 and 3 will include: Geo. R. For- 
rester of G. R. Forrester Co., Alfred E. Schultz, 
sec’y of the Toledo Board of Trade, Sam Rice of 
Rice Grain Co., D. L. Norby of Cargill, Inc., 
Wm. P. White, supervisor of weights, Toledo 
Board of Trade, O. W. Randolph of O. W. Ran- 
dolph Co., John L. Luscombe, Jr., of South- 
worth Grain Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Marshall, Okla.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. has amended its articles of incor- 
poration. 


Tahlequah, Okla.—S. R. Edmiston and O. E. 
Dixon began operation of the Customs Mill 
early in September and will grind all kinds of 
feed as well as make flour and meal. 


Ada, Okla.—R. L. Holbird is constructing a 
30x60-ft. two-story mill building to replace the 
one that burned last April 1. Improved facili- 
ties will be installed which include a new-type 
roller mill and a new higher capacity feed 
grinder. The building is of brick and stone. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Hay, Wash.—Lacrosse Grain Growers will 
build a bulk elevator here, starting construction 
this fall. 


Rickreall, Ore.—Frank Farmer is equipping 
his elevator with a Howell Automatic Gravity 
type Ceresan Treater. 


Bellevue, Wash.—A. R. Fulton has replaced 
William Little as active manager of the Mid- 
lakes Feed & Fuel Co. 


Lacrosse, Wash.—The Lacrosse Grain Growers 
will build a bulk elevator here. It is planned to 
start construction this fall. 


Olympia, Wash.—Kiely Seed & Feed, Inc., re- 
cently installed a large cleaner, purchased from 
the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Merrill, Ore.—Deschutes Feed & Seed Mill’s 
new feed mill has been completed and is in 
operation. J. F. Short of Bend is the owner. 


North Plains, Ore.—Frank Smith and Clarence 
DeFrees, formerly with the Hillsboro Feed Co., 
at Hillsboro, Ore., have purchased the North 
Plains Feed Co. from A. K. Reynolds, taking 
over the business Sept. 18. The firm will op- 
erate under the name of Smith & DeFrees. Both 
purchasers are well known locally in the feed 
business, 


Boise, Ida.—The Idaho Public Utilities Com- 


mission has increased the warehouse handling 
charge of grain from 75¢e to 85¢c a ton on the 


application of A. G. Stanger, manager of the 
Idaho Falls Warehouse Co., who had asked 
for an increase from 75c to $1.00 a ton. The 


commission denied Stanger’s application for in- 
creased monthly storage rates.—F. K. H. 


Vancouver, Wash.—The first grain was poured 
into the bins of the new addition to the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. grain elevators this month 
altho the construction will not be completed 
until some time in October. The six bins have 
been finished and the cupola is under construc- 
tion. Conveyor machinery has been installed 
and the first grain tests were made Sept. 18. 
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Rupert, Ida.—The Buhl Seed & Grain Co. sus- 
tained a small loss at its plant as the result 
of recent high winds. 


Winlock, Wash.—Zion Bros. of Drews Prairie 
have taken over the feed department of the 
Farmers Mercantile Co., and are operating that 
end of the business. They have installed a 
fanning mill for custom use and along with this 
service will handle feeds and seeds. The in- 
door battery poultry plant that the Farmers 
Mercantile Co. has operated the last two years 
will continue to be operated by Mr. Torkko, 
Mr. Palo having retired from the firm. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Delta, Pa.—The flour and feed mill and grain 
elevator owned by M. C. Macomber was de- 
stroyed by fire Sept. 15. 


Elkview, Pa.—Elwocd Chambers installed a 
No. 2 Kelly Duplex Feed Mixer, one-ton capac- 
ity, with motor drive. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lennox, S. D.—Gerd Null of LeMars, Ia., has 
moved here and will engage in the grain busi- 
ness. 


Wallace, S. D.—A 20-ton Soweigh Motor 
Truck Dump Scale has been installed by the 
Wallace Farmers Elvtr. Co. 


Emery, S. D.—Edwards & Son are equipping 
their plant with a 26-inch attrition feed mill, 
with two 30 h.p. direct connected motors. 


Gettysburg, S. D.—Charles Lingenfelter, for 
twenty years operator of the Sexauer elevator 
at Cottonwood, has been transferred here, in 
charge of the local Sexauer elevator. 


Lane, S. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is in- 
stalling a 20-inch attrition feed grinder 
equipped with a pair of 10 h.p. motors. The 
new equipment is being furnished by R. R. 
Howell Co. 


Elk Point, S. D.—The J. J. Mullaney & Son 
Co., Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. and Manning 
elevators have completed the erection of three 
government storage bins on their respective 
lots. Each elevator received a carload of 22 
but put up three to start with. The bins 
are of the galvanized iron, round, 1,500-bu. ca- 
pacity style. 

Oldham, S. D.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co., recently incorporated, has purchased 
the M. C. Johnson elevator, taking immediate 
possession. The company is affiliated with the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Ass’n of the 
Twin Cities. The elevator is equipped with a 
modern feed grinding plant and a mixing unit 
will be added. 


Lennox, S. D.—Cargill, Inc., new elevator and 
mill will be ready for operation by the time 
the new corn is ready for delivery. The stor- 
age capacity of the building is about 35,000 bus. 
and three mills will be used to grind feed, two 
hammermills and one roller mill having been 
installed for this purpose. The entire struc- 
ture is being covered with galvanized iron. 


SOUTHEAST 


Smithfield, Va.—The J. L. Warner feed store 
was damaged by fire early Sept. 13. 


Lancaster, S. @—The grist mill owned by 
the estate of R. E. Wylie, was destroyed by 
fire Sept. 8. 


Frankford, Del.—The Hudson & McCormick 
Co. installed a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical 
Feed Mixer, one-ton capacity with motor drive. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—The main building of 
Sublette Feed & Supply Co. was destroyed by 
fire Sept. 11 causing heavy damage to both 
pbuilding and stock. Temporary quarters are 
being sought by the company. An auxiliary 
building was saved. 
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TENNESSEE 


Greeneville, Tenn.—Mohawk Feed Mill recently 
purchased a “Sidney Vertical’? Feed Mixer. 


Westmoreland, Tenn. — The Westmoreland 
Milling Co. plant was destroyed by fire on 
Sept. 13. 


TEXAS 


Claude, Tex.—The Nelson Grain Co. recently 
added 26,000-bu. storage capacity at its local 
plant. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha, Wis.—The Al Lois elevator, feed 


oN and warehouse was damaged by a recent 
re. 


West Salem, Wis.—Model Feed Store installed 
a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer with 
motor drive. 


Dodgeville, Wis.—O. W. Hennessey & Sons 


installed a Kelly Duplex Corn Cutter and Grad- 
er with motor recently. 


Plover, Wis.—Chester Worzalla, manager of 
the McKercher Feed Mill here, was married 
Aug. 26 to Miss Katherine C. Zynda.—H. C. B. 


Superior, Wis.—Frank Austin, 79, retired offi- 
cial of the Great Northern Elvtr. Co., died Sept. 
15 in a local hospital. Mr. Austin was asso- 
cidted with the firm for 50 years.—H. C. B. 


McFarland, Wis.—The Peter Evenson Feed 
Mill was damaged by fire the night of Sept. 
5. A quantity of feed and grain was saved when 
it was moved to a side of the building not 
touched by either water or fire. 


Madison, Wis.—The Catlin bill introduced in 
the state assembly Sept. 21 proposes to elim- 
inate the coal and grain occupational tax. Such 
a proposal, it is estimated, would result in a 
loss of about $80,000 in the. state’s revenue.— 
Ee Oye Bs 


Oconto, Wis.—The Suring Milling & Elvtr. Co. 
plant was closed for a week recently during 
installation of a larger and more modern feed 
grinding mill. FHlectric driven motors replaced 
the steam power. Leo Elfe is proprietor of the 
elevator. 


Webster, Wis.—The Webster Co-operative 
Creamery is building a 20x50-ft. building adja- 
cent to its feed and flour warehouse to house 
machinery and fixtures of a feed mill. Four 
bins of a carload capacity each will be installed; 
machinery will be in the basement, with mixer 
and work room on the first floor. 


Menomonie, Wis.—The Bake-Rite Baking Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis., was victorious in its fight 
against the city of Menomonie’s ordinance reg- 
ulating transient merchants, peddlers, ete. The 
law was declared unconstitutional by Judge 
Thomas, thereby laying open the way for the 
company to secure a permanent injunction 
against the city and Carl Pederson as municipal 
judge from enforcing the ordinance against the 
baking company. 

Superior, Wis.—The King Midas Co. was for- 
mally welcomed to the city at a testimonial 
banquet here Sept. 19, which was attended by 
the following company Officials: W. M. Steinke, 
vice-pres., in charge of sales; H. HE. Kuehn, 
vice-pres., Minneapolis, and T. W. Tarling, mill 
supt. Also present were T. P. Heffelfinger, 
Minneapolis, vice-pres., of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., and Hdward W. Carlson, president 
of flour mill workers union, local No. 18905.— 
Cio. 


MILWAUKEE LETTER 


Carl F. Sederholm, Mohr-Holstein Commission 
Co., Allan C. Severson, Fraser-Smith Co., Mil- 
waukee, and F. Peavey Heffelfinger, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Ervin EH. Kelm, Cargill, Incor- 
porated, and Allan lL. Burdick, Electric Steel 
Hlevator Division of Russell, Miller Milling Co., 
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Minneapolis, have been elected members of the 
Milwaukee Exchange. 


The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has pur- 
chased the Ladish Milling Co. property and is 
making the changes necessary to put it in op- 
eration as a grain handling plant, discarding 
the feed manufacturing facilities with which it 
was originally equipped. The Milwaukee office 
of the Archer-Daniels-Midland grain depart- 
ment is in charge of Walter R. Vye, formerly 
manager of the Milwaukee branch of Cargill, 
Incorporated. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Under the amendment to 
Rule 113 of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change adopted Sept. 15, relating to charges 
made by terminal elevators for services per- 
formed, the charge for unloading, elevating and 
reloading, including 10 days free storage is 
now 1%c per bu., instead of le under the old 
rule. The charge for direct car-to-car transfer 
remains as before at le per bu. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Kurtis R. Froedtert was 
elected chairman of the board and president 
of the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting Sept. 19. Mr. 
Froedtert returns to active management of the 
malting firm bearing his name after having left 
the post of chairman of the board a year ago. 
Mord Bogie of New York was named vice-pres., 
and Goy. Julius P. Heil, who has served on the 
board for several years, was elected treasurer; 
Alvin R. Cord was re-elected sec’y. 


WYOMING 


Casper, Wyo.—The Wyoming Milling Co., new 
Casper industry, began the manufacture and 
distribution of its products the week of Sept. 
1. The plant’s wheat bins are full to the brim 
and the firm is prepared to operate at capacity. 


After having been in effect since Sept. 6, 
1938, the bee marketing agreement has been re- 
jected, 65 out of the 72 who returned ballots 
to the Department of Agriculture, voting for 
termination, in the referendum that ended Aug. 


10. The marketing control ceased accordingly 
Aug. 29. 


Grain Contracts 


with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

“has sold.......bushels of.......at..... 00 
cents per bushel, to grade No........., to be 
delivered at........0n or before........” It 
also certifies that, “‘if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer's option.” 


Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 514x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
Points are always welcome. 


Rensselaer, Ind., Sept. 25.—The new corn and 
beans are just starting to come in.—W. C. Bab- 
cock Grain Co., by L. E. G. 


Fort William, Ont.—Grain shipments from the 
Ports of Fort William and Port Arthur so far 
this year passed the 125-million-bu. mark Sept. 
18 with the departure of 11 vessels with more 
than 1,700,000 bus. Four other boats were in 
port loading grain cargoes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—After handling only 
a handful of export grain out of Buffalo all 
year, the railroads last week transported about 
1,700,000 bus. from elevators here to Atlantic 
Seaboard points. Last week’s total grain car- 
loading was greater than that in the entire 
month of September, 1938. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Buffalo’s first winter 
storage grain cargo has reached port in the 
holds of the Barge Maia. Canadian -grain has 
begun to move into Buffalo in consistently large 
quantities and there are indications of a re- 
vival of the once prosperous flow. Canadian el- 
evators are congested. Buffalo elevators now 
hold about 12,000,000 bus.—G. E. T. 


Chicago, Ill—Heavy shipments of corn from 
sealed cribs in the central Illinois-Bloomington 
area have been moved to Chicago recently. 
Local officials of the C.C.C. said the movements 
indicated no change in the C.C.C. policy and 
that the corn would remain in Chicago eleva- 
tors. Grain men estimated that approximately 
450 cars, or 675,000 bus. of the grain—presum- 
ably 1937 shelled corn—was awaiting storage in 
Chicago. 


St. Joseph Mo.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain for August, compared with August, 1938, 
expressed in bushels, 1938 in parentheses, were 


as follows: Receipts, wheat, 377,600 (1,299,200); 
corn, 238,500 (217,500); oats, 352,000 (502,000); 
rye, 4,500 (8,000); barley, (12,250); ship- 
ments, wheat, 371,200 (926,800); corn, 42,000 
(108,000); oats, 28,000 (140,000); rye, —— (3,- 
000; barley, —— (7,000).—St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change. 


Chicago, Sept. 21.—Chicago today received its 
second car of new corn. The car was No. 3 
yellow, 56 lbs., 17.50% moisture, selling at 57c 
or le over December. A car of new corn re- 
ceived Sept. 20, the first of the season, orig- 
inated in central Illinois and graded No. 5 yel- 
low, 20% moisture, selling at 55c. Some truck 
shipments carried as low as 17.8% moisture. 
A car of new Sample grade white corn was re- 
ceived today and sold for 50c. 

Duluth, Minn.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain for August as compared to Aug., 1938, ex- 
pressed in bushels, 1938 in parentheses, were as 
follows: Receipts, wheat, 10,984,864 (14,871,932) ; 
corn, 545,595 (1,243,985); oats, 4,403,651 (6,621,- 
487); rye, 769,002 (2,900,831); barley, 2,646,869 
(3,405,186); flax, 800,648 (857,301); shipments, 
wheat, 5,383,063 (3,288,995); corn, 888,198 (2,- 
036,801); oats, 1,691,426 (2,361,176); rye, 884,343 
(1,005,899); barley, 560,346 (2,063,692); flax, 148,- 
886 (128,276). 

New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during August as compared to August, 
1938, expressed in bushels, 1938 shown in paren- 
theses, were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 510,- 
000 (1,314,000); corn, 54,000 (825,000); rye, 
(20,000); clover seed, 588 (40); millfeed, tons, 
(62); shipments, wheat, 760,400 (1,549,482); 
corn, 167,999 (820,072); oats, 81,000 (54,800); rye, 
3,400; barley, 25,000; flaxseed, (295,000) ; 
millfeed, tons, 33,—Dept. of Information & Sta- 
tistics, Produce Exchange. 


New Soybeans Grading Well 


Many cars of new soybeans have been 
received at Chicago during the past two 
weeks. The quality is good, and moisture 
not excessive. 

An unusual circumstance this season is the 
arrival of some carloads of beans that are 
green, as is discovered on cutting open the 
bean. 


Millers Will Co-operate with 
~ Government in War 


Emergency 


Commending the action of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace in appointing the Agricultural 
Advisory Council, the Millers National Fed- 
eration has assured Mr. Wallace of its desire 
to co-operate with government agencies and 
with farm and business groups in formulating 
policies to deal with the emergency situation 
brought about by the European war. Fred 
Borries, President of the Federation, appointed 
a special com’ite to co-operate with the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Council. In addition to Mr. 
Borries, the personnel of the millers com/’ite 
follows: . 

F. J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn.; Sydney Anderson, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; J. R. Brown, Stanard 
Tilton Milling Co., Dallas Tex.; O. D. Fisher, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash.; R. 
W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard P. Johnson, J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y.; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kan.; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; C. D. McKen- 
zie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich.; 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Go., 
Mascoutah, Ill.; John A. Reis, Acme-Evans 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and Jess B. Smith, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Argentina Suspends Guarantee 
of Prices 


The Argentine Government has announced 
that its guaranteed minimum prices for wheat 
and linseed were terminated, effective Sept. 6, 
according to a report received in the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations from the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Attache in Buenos Aires. 

The system of guaranteed minimum prices 
was established by a decree of Nov. 14, 1938. 
The prices guaranteed were 60 cents a bushel 
for wheat and $1.05 a bushel for linseed at 
average exchange rates for August, 1939. Under 
that system growers were free to sell their 
crop in the open market, the Government agree- 
ing, however, to purchase all of the wheat and 
linseed offered to it at the guaranteed prices. 

A Grain Board was set up to make purchases 
for the Government. Funds for financing pur- 
chases and for defraying any losses sustained 
in connection with subsequent sales by the 
Board were to be met by the profits realized by 
the Argentine Government in its purchase and 
sale of foreign exchange, and if necessary by 
payments out of the National Bank. 

Flaxseed prices for t 2 1938-39 crop remained 
above the guaranteed minimum, so the Board 
was not called upon to make purchases. How- 
ever, practically all of the 1938-39 wheat crop 
sold by farmers was purchased by the Board 
since Buenos Aires export prices for the most 
part remained below the guaranteed minimum. 

The 1938-39 wheat crop in Argentina was one 
of the largest on record, amounting to 336,000,- 
000 bus., according to the report. Jan. 1, 1939, 
carry-over stocks amounted to approximately 
6,000,000 bus. Deducting an estimated 99,000,- 
000 bus. for domestic consumption left a balance 
of about 243,000,000 bus. for export during the 
current marketing year, or for carry-over into 
1940. . 

Actual exports from Jan. 1 to Sept. 2, 1939, 
amounted to 114,000,000 bus. As a result, the 
balance still on hand in Argentina on the latter 
date was 129,000,000 bus., practically all of it in 
the hands of the Wheat Board. It is estimated 
that the unsold portion of the 1938-39 crop in 
farmers’ hands does not exceed 18,000,000 bus. 

The outbreak of war in Europe carried wheat 
prices above the guaranteed minimum. Heavy 
losses were sustained by the Grain Board from 
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this year’s operations in wheat. Suspension of 
the minimum prices is interpreted as notice to 
grain producers that the guaranties will not be 
adopted for the 1939-40 crop. Some govern- 
mental agencies are willing to profit from ex- 
perience. 


Independents Join Western 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass'n 


A merger of the Independent Feed Dealers 
of Iowa with the Western Grain and Feed 
Dealers Ass’n was accomplished at the annual 
meeting of the Independents at Des Moines 
Sept. 21 and 22, 

The feed dealers will retain their identity, 
and will be the feed division of the new. or- 
ganization. The details will be worked out and 
presented at a joint convention to be held in 
Des Moines on Feb. 27. In the meantime, the 
board of the Independent Feed Dealers of Iowa 
is authorized to operate tentatively in co-opera- 
tion with the Western Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n under the federated title until such final 
adoption. The secretary was also authorized 
to assess 1939-40 dues on a tentative basis of 
equality with the present dues of the Western 
with an adjustment at the February meeting. 

Under the circumstances, it was decided to 
continue in office until the February meeting 
those directors whose terms expired with the 
Sept. 21-22 meeting. 

The proceedings began at a joint luncheon 
with the Iowa Poultry Improvement Ass’n, 
where H. A. Bittenbender of Springfield, O., 
told of the World’s Poultry Congress. 


DR. H. L. WILCKE of Iowa State College 
asked questions and to those who answered them 
correctly prizes were awarded. 


L. CARL, statistician of the U.S.D.A., gave 
a talk on the effect of war on feed grain prices. 


JACK SAMS of Waukegan, IIl., told about 
following the Golden Rule in building a feed 
business. 


FRED HOLTBY, Minneapolis, Minn. of 
the T. E. Ibberson Co., outlined how idle equip- 
ment could be more profitably employed and 
production increased with little added—expense. 


_ L. H. FAIRCHILD, Omaha, touched on the 
importance of feed dealers being well posted 
on feeding problems to advise their patrons. 


_ O. N. LA: FOLLETTE, Des Moines, feed 
inspector, asked for co-operation of the trade. 

The visitors were entertained at a banquet 
the evening of Sept. 21. 


Sept. 22 a short course on poultry feeding by 
Professor Wilcke at Ames wound up the pro- 
ceedings. 


Federal Corn Bins a Nuisance 


The city council of Rockfalls, Ill, has de- 
clared the government grain bins to be a public 
nuisance. A court injunction will be sought 
to prevent their erection on land owned by J. 
L. McKinney in a residential section. 


— 


In August, 1939, six years after the gov- 
ernment began its slaughter of 6,410,866 pigs 
and sows, hog prices are lower than before 
the slaughter began, proof of the futility of 
market control. 


After five days of suspended trading and 
a rise of twenty-two cents, the market lev- 
elled off and has cradually settled back under 
the pressure of the fourth largest crop in his- 
tory and the heaviest deliveries ever ex- 
perienced in Western Canada. Receipts in 
the country have been unusually heavy this 
season and they threaten to clog the whole 
system of marketing and distribution. Ele- 
vator and railway facilities are being taxed 
to the limit to take care of a movement that 
has totaled over 150,000,000 bus. since the 
arse of this month——McCabe Bros. Grain 
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Freight movement by truck during August 
amounted to 1,007,851 tons, 24.7 per cent 
more than in August, 1938. 


The Hudson’s Bay route for grain ship- 
ments need not be considered more hazard- 
ous than the St. Lawrence route, in the opin- 
ion of the Imperial Shipping Comite. 

Grain and grain products were loaded into 
36,297 cars during the week ended Sept. 9, 
against 30,517 cars during the like week of 
1938, as reported by the Ass’n of American 
Railroads. 


Albany, N. Y.—A second all steel, welded, 
compartment barge in four sections will be 
placed in service in October by Cargill, Inc., 
in the grain traffic by canal from Oswego to 
Albany. 


Records for the movement of grain were 
broken by the C.P.R. during the first 18 days 
of September, by hauling from Winnipeg an 
average of 1,553 cars per day. The best pre- 
vious record was 1,463 cars per day in Octo- 


ber, 1928. 


The New York Central will purchase 500 
50-ft. box cars; the B. & O. will buy 2,000 
cars of various descriptions, and the M. P. 
R. R. and the Virginian each will rebuild 
1,500 cars. Orders to buy, build or rebuild 
by various roads aggregate 25,000 cars. All 
will be needed when corn starts to market. 
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The St. 


Louis Merchant’s Exchange Building 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board 
will meet Oct. 4 and 5 at the Leland Hotel, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Low water in the Missouri River has 
forced the Federal Barge Line to announce 
suspension of operations. Between March 
and August 2,320,000 bus. of wheat moved 
from Kansas City. Three tows already have 
been stranded. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Anticipating a heavy fall 
movement of grain to the eastern seaboard, 
the New York Central Railroad is stepping 
up activity in its East Buffalo shops, fre- 
quently as many as 20 reconditioned cars 
being turned out in a day.—G. E. T. 


The southern railroads which have been 
losing traffic to the barge line have asked the 
C. F. A. and Trunk Line Ass’n to cancel all 
transit on cottonseed meal when shipped by 
barge line. Cottonseed meal is moved from 
Memphis and points south by barge to St. 
Louis and Cincinnati and points north, to 
be reshipped by rail at less cost than the all- 
rail movement. 


Omaha, Neb.—Because of the information 
that an agreement may be reached between 
the Omaha Grain Exchange and the Ne- 
braska railroads over what is a proper charge 
for special doors supplied for use in grain 
cars to prevent loss by leakage, the Railroad 
Commission Sept. 16 continued until Oct. 11 
the hearing set for Sept. 20. The grain ex- 
change appearing for shippers also, claims the 
charge is excessive and also sought an order 
requiring repayment of such excess collected 
in the past. 


Is Being Rejuvenated 


261 


Freight rates on wheat from the Pacific 
Coast to neutral countries in Europe are 30 
cents per bushel, 2% times what they were 
before the declaration of war. War risk in- 
surance is additional. 


Churchill, Man.—The government elevator 
here made its best loading record recently 
by putting 316,000 bus. of wheat into the 
steamship Charles L. D. in less than 10 
hours. The boat is owned by Dreyfus & Co. 


Grain freight rates from Fort William to 
lower lake ports have advanced from 334 to 
6 and 7 cents per bushel on account of the de- 
mands for boats to carry ore from upper 
Michigan. A month ago 230 boats were in 
the ore trade, now there are 267. During 
August 108 boats carried grain from Fort 
William-Port Arthur, and elevators in East- 
ern Canada have been filled. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Proportional freight rates 
on grain and grain products are invalid in 
Minnesota, it was decided recently by Judge 
Loevinger in the Ramsey County Court. The 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
issued an order creating proportional freight 
rates Dec. 19, 1938, and a second order re- 
vising the rates March 29, 1939. Under this 
new system, regular rates were to be charged 
on shipments to the primary markets, with 
proportional rates on processed or otherwise 
altered shipments from these markets. 


The effective date of the tariffs cancelling 
the reshipping rate on ex-barge grain at Chi- 
cago has been changed from Sept. 15 to Oct. 
15. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been asked to suspend the cancellation, 
the petitioners being the warehousemen at 
Chicago, the New England Millers and Ship- 
pers Ass’n, Finnegan Elevator Co., Coopera- 
tive Allied Grain Dealers Corporation of 
Morris, Inland Waterways Corporation, and 
Hart, Bartlett & Sturdevant Grain Company. 
Their complaint is that grain unloaded from 
barges into Chicago elevators can not be ap- 
plied on future contracts in the pit without 
paying a penalty equal to the difference in 
rates of 3 or 4 cents per 100 pounds. 


St. Louis Remodels Exchange 
Building 

A $20,000 remodeling program is under way 
on the oldest grain exchange building in the 
country. The 5 ft. cornice that has graced the 
64 year old St. Louis Merchants Exchange since 
it was built in 1875 is being removed to leave 
straight walls, the sandstone building walls are 
being reconditioned, tuck-pointed, and water- 
proofed, the 3 ft. brick fire wall at the top of 
the structure is being coated with cement to 
match the sandstone walls. 

The 103 year old St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, which lives in the six-story structure, 
will have a ringside seat when St. Louis’ Jef- 
ferson Memorial Project gets under way. The 
project is due to begin razing 40 city blocks 
along the Mississippi river front for three blocks 
back from the river, to create a huge park, 
with many trees and shrubs, and a tall shaft 
commemorating —Thomas Jefferson. Two sides 
of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange will face 
the project, since the block just south of the 
building will be razed to provide an entrance to 
the city’s old court house, one of the several 
ancient buildings that will be preserved. 

The progressive spirit expressed by the direc- 
torate of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
the improvements to its building is borne out in 
a sharp improvement in the volume of business 
done by Exchange members. July was the big- 
gest wheat month in the history of the Ex- 
change, reports its Sec’y Walter J. Krings. 
The volume reached 14,794,350 bus. or 9,863 
carloads of wheat, a 38% increase over July, 
1938, when 7,172 carloads were received. This 
increase came in spite of reduced wheat acre- 
ages under the A. A. A. soil conservation pro- 
gram in Missouri and Illinois, natural produc- 
ing areas for the St. Louis market. 
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Fremont, Neb.—The DeKalb Hybrid Corn 
Co. has leased a building for seed corn stor- 
age and offices. 

Akron, Ia.—An addition to his grain office 
built of concrete blocks is being constructed 
by Hobart Ross for the storage of seeds. 


Washington, D. C.—Before the Federal 
Seed Act goes into effect Feb. 9, 1940, hear- 
ings will be held on proposed regulations. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—After 50 years in the seed 
business and 34 years with Whitney-Eck- 
stein Seed Co., Geo. P. Riley has been forced 
by illness to retire. He resides now at Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—G. E. Cranz will con- 
tinue his connection with the Terminal Grain 
Co., besides managing the newly incorpo- 
rated Harvest Seed Co. in the wholesale and 
retail trade. 

Omaha, Neb.—Henry G. Windheim of the 
Nebraska Seed Co. tripped while stepping 
from his car and broke his hip, and had to 
go to the hospital, where he will be laid up 
for some time. ‘ 

Morganfield, Ky.—C. M. Meacham, Jr., is 
building a corn grading, testing and cleaning 
plant on his farm. Until completed his head- 
quarters are in the Alhorn Bldg., having just 
sold his brick building. 

Blackfoot, Ida—L. C. Collins, manager, 
has announced that the Idaho Grimm Alfalfa 
Seed Growers Ass’n of Blackfoot, will en- 
gage in the business of cleaning, handling 
and marketing red clover seed. 

Vermillion, S. D—Over 75 varieties of 
hybrid corn have been planted for study in 
Clay County under the sponsorship of the 
state college and supervision of Dr. S. P. 
Swenson, associate agronomist. 


Thief River Falls, Minn.—The Valley Seed 
& Grain Co. has begun operations in a plant 
on the Great Northern right of way, with 
equipment for cleaning seed purchased. Wm. 
Thompson, formerly of Wadena, is manager. 

Tulelake, Cal—L. A. Drager has installed 
a new seed cleaning mill, and has accumu- 
lated 300,000 pounds of alsike seed to be 
cleaned. This year’s acreage of alsike in the 
Tulelake basin has been doubled over 1938. 


Merrill, Ore—C. E. Sharp is manager of 
the newly organized Merrill Mills Co., which 
was formed by employes of the Des Chutes 
Grain & Feed Co., of Redmond, to clean 
and market field seeds, with $25,000 capital 
stock. 

El Paso, Ill.—Lester Pfister has devised a 
seed corn grader with 10 screens and a small 
electric motor driving an eccentric weight, 
causing the kernels to hop up and down. 
The sorting of the kernels is said to be 98 
per cent perfect. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The New York State 
Seedsmen’s Ass’n elected A. H. Sehlmeyer of 
New York City president, succeeding Harry 
Glenn of Rochester, who was chosen as vice 
president. George B. Weaver of Fredonia 
was elected sec’y-treas.—G. E. T. 
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Directory 
Grass & Field Seed Dealers 


: CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 

Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor €g,, clover, timothy. 
ST. t.OUIS, MO. 

Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F.. wholesale field seeds. 
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Philadelphia, Pa—Only $2,839.73 was re- 
alized by Receiver Willard E. Brown from 
the sale of the entire business of Wesley D. 
Simon, doing business as I. N. Simon & Son, 
wholesale seeds, bankrupt. The stock in 
trade and equipment was valued at $17,769.60 
when listed Aug. 15. The assets were list- 
se 5 $92,177.70 and the liabilities at $176,- 
266.92. 


Lafayette, Ind.—A recommended list of 40 
Southwestern Indiana farmers, who have 
12,900 acres in seed wheat, has been an- 
nounced by C. E. Skiver, Purdue wheat spe- 
cialist in charge of the wheat improvement 
program in this area. Mr. Skiver said’ that 
the seed wheat shortage has become serious 
and becomes more critical daily because of 
losses from heat and weevil.—W. B. C. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The California Seed 
Council held its annual meeting Sept. 12 in 
the State Agricultural Building, with a good 
attendance. Lester L. Morse reviewed the 
Federal Seed Act and said the Wisconsin 
law was a model to adopt; and a com’ite was 
named to write the secretary of agriculture 
at Washington to urge a uniform state law 
for all the Pacific states. The next meeting 
is to be held Dec. 12, 1939, at Los Angeles. 


Paris, Mo.—H. P. Noel, during the seed 
season just closing, says he has bought 
100,000 pounds of timothy and red top seed 
at $1.50 to $1.75 per hundred pounds for the 
timothy and 7 to 8 cents a pound for the red 
top, and 14,000 pounds of red clover seed at 
3 and 4 cents, besides 120,000 pounds of 
wheat at 50 to 65 cents a bushel. Only in 
the last few years have Monroe County 
farmers threshed and sold either timothy, 
red top or clover seed.—P. J. P. 


St. Paul, Minn.—A showing of new corn 
hybrids tested in yield trials for the first 
time this year was a feature of Hybrid Corn 
Field Day at University Farm, St. Paul, 
Sept. 22. The event is primarily for central 
Minnesota seed producers, the farm public 
and county agents. In addition to the show- 
ing at University Farm, a similar day will 
be held at the Southeast Experiment Sta- 
tion, Waseca, on Sept. 28, for growers and 
seedsmen in that locality, announces R. E. 
Hodgson, superintendent. 


Ames, Ia.—With 18,407 acres this year de- 
voted to the production of certified hybrid 
seed corn, as compared with 17,116 acres in 
1938, Joe L. Robinson of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Association predicts that 
there will be more than 700,000 bus. of Iowa 
grown certified hybrid seed available for the 
1940 planting. Approximately 77 per cent 
of Iowa’s total corn acreage was in hybrids 
this year, but what the acreage next year 
will be is difficult to estimate beyond that 
the available certified seed will plant approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 acres. 


Indianapolis, Ind—A warehouse with 
11,000 square feet of floor space has been 
leased by the Associated Seed Growers, Inc., 
New Haven, Conn. The company has more 
than 30 warehouses scattered over the coun- 
try. Fred Maynard is manager of the In- 
dianapolis warehouse. The business was 
begun 100 years ago at Milford, Conn., by 
Enoch Clark and his sons, Albertus and 
Clifford. A nephew, Everett B. Clark, began 
in 1856 by growing a crop of cabbage seed 
for sale. In 1897 the business was incorpo- 
rated as the Everett B. Clark Seed Co., and 
in 1927 merged with two other firms under 
its present name. 
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Seed for reseeding more than 200,000 acres 
of drouth-damaged hay and pasture land has 
been furnished to nearly 29,000 farmers in 
the Northeastern drouth area. More than 
half of these farmers are in New York and 
most of the others are in Pennsylvania. Seed 
has been furnished also in drouth areas of 
New Jersey, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. It has been supplied only for 
reseedings in cases where seedings made last 
spring were destroyed. The cost of the seed 
has been defrayed by the generous A.A.A. 


Shelling Seed Corn 


The first operation in shelling seed corn prop- 
erly is to remove the small kernels from the 
tips of the ears. The round, thick kernels 
from the butts may or may not be removed 
preparatory to shelling. The small tip kernels 
complicate the grading of the seed for size and 
are more likely to be diseased than the other 
kernels of- the ear, and hence frequently are 
less productive. 


The round butt kernels are as productive as 
the other kernels of the ear but may not drop 
as uniformly through standard planter plates. 
When they are not removed prior to shelling 
they usually are separated from the more uni- 
form kernels on the central portion of the ear 
by grading for size. 

It always is desirable to shell seed ears sep- 
arately and examine the shelled grain from each 
ear individually before it is added to the gen- 
eral seed supply. Many ears may be found the 
kernels of which look perfectly healthy and of 
good quality while on the ear, but on shelling 
show disease, poor germs, “silk cut,” or other 
undesirable characteristics. The seed from a 
large ear sometimes will plant as much as one- 
tenth of an acre, and the inclusion of the seed 
from only a few bad ears may cause consider- 
able loss in yield. 

Small lots of seed corn are best shelled care- 
fully by hand. Each ear should be shelled sep- 
arately into a sieve, any worm-eaten or blem- 
ished kernels being rejected. If the seed from 


_ an ear appears good and contains no poor ker- 


nels, it should be poured into the general sup- 
ply and another ear shelled in the same way. 
Hand shelling is not practicable for large lots 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds 


Imports of forage plant seeds during August 
and the two months ending Aug. 31 compared 
with like periods a year earlier, as reported by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, have been as 
follows, in pounds: 


July 1 
August to Aug. 31 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Alfalfa 140,800 29,200 180,000 30,100 
Bliegrass’ Gan S00 moestes yA 1) Sa 
Brome, Smooth 100 . 2,700 59,600 11,200 
Clover, crim. 2,388,000 3,050,800 2,492,000 3,116,800 
Clover, redies (veneer 142, 400 ee cram 158,900 
Clover, white 67,800 17,400 123,400 17,400 
Fescue, meadow 4,400  ...... A A00 IS eee 
Grass, orchard 800 38,000 3,100 137,600 
Mixtures, grass GOOM aera 20003. oo ise 
Rape, winter 360,900 152,400 695,900 412,800 
Ryegrass, Italian ©400) “22% 4000 i s.deee 
Ryegrass, per’] 31,800 78,200 68,200 113,800 
Timothy 100 100 100 100 


Vetch, common 
Vetch, hairy 


644,900 1,205,400 1,623,600 2,415,100 


Bentgrass 1,200 1,100 23,300 1,600 
Bluegrass, ann’l ...... 35800> a abcess 3,800 
Bluegrass, rough 2,200 22,200 2,200 24,400 
Clover, suckling ..... 4 900) * tae 6,300 
Fescue, Chew’gs 4,600 26,900 175,900 232,300 
Fescue, Other 100 22,200 100 24,900 
Grass, Bahia 400) aaters SOOta Lee 
Grass; carpet, | ies 12 SOO) e eremntae 12,300 
Grass, Dallis 6,000 79,900 55,200 86,600 
Grass, Guinea 10;80055 =..25: 20, GO0m were once 
Grass,-Jaragua, 86000) “Se. 8, GO0mee: srserne 
Grass, molasses 40,500 ...... 405500 yoo ewe 
Grass, rescue 100 21,800 200 21,800 
Grass, Rhodes 20,000 15,200 20 000 18,200 
Grass, velvet S500 iene 3,500 2,300 
Kudzu 5000) aes BlOOO LM Maree chon 
Medick, Black ...... BP OOO Me acc ete 5,600 
SoOuUrClOVEr Ty mee aciyeD eee 35.0001 9) coer 
Sweetcloviers «usecase, 6 Seti SO) 1005 "Veer 
Wheatgrass, Gre scass | it nica eet 1,200 
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of seed corn. For such lots a one-hole hand 
or power sheller may be used. Extreme care 
should be exercised to insure the sheller does 
not break or crack an undue number of ker- 
nels. When a sheller is used the ears should 
always be shelled separately into a pan, sieve 
or other receptacle, or spaced on a flat, movy- 
ing belt so that the seed from each ear may 
be examined and rejected if necessary before 
it goes into the general seed supply.—Bull. 1822, 
USS DLA. 


To Encourage Production of 
Winter Legume Seed 


A program for encouraging increased pro- 
duction of Austrian winter pea and hairy vetch 
seed in order to make possible greater plant- 
ings of winter cover crops in southeastern 
States has been announced by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

The program, designed to increase produc- 
tion of the seed, includes: 

(1) Purchase of seed to be furnished under 
the Agricultural Conservation Program to 
farmers in Oregon and other northwestern 
states where expansion in acreage of these 
crops is possible. Most of the seed planted 
in the southeastern states is normally raised in 
the northwest. 

(2) Loans to be available next year on Aus- 
trian winter pea and hairy vetch seed produced 
in 1940. 

Awards for the purchase of two million 
pounds of Austrian winter pea seed and 300,000 
pounds of hairy vetch seed have been made. 

The seed will be made available to producers 
of winter legume seed in lieu of payments un- 
der the 1939 Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram. This seed will be available only for 
planting acreage in excess of that planted for 
harvest in 1939. 


Seed Must Comply with Differ- 


ent State Requirements 


Analysis of the first 100 samples sent in by 
seed inspectors this fall shows an abnormally 
high percentage of misbranding in respect to 
noxious weeds. Undeclared cheat, buckhorn, 
and other noxious weeds, and field bindweed, 
presence of which is illegal, regardless of 
amount, are responsible for the trouble. Sev- 
eral seedsmen seem to be working themselves 
into a position where cancellation of permits 
will be inevitable, according to the Arkansas 
State Plant Board. 

One source of frequent trouble may be illus- 
trated as follows: A seedsman in St. Louis 
ships a carload of rye to a jobber in Southern 
Missouri, whose trade is in both Missouri and 
Arkansas. These seed contain cheat, but in- 
asmuch as cheat is not listed as a noxious weed 
in Missouri, wholesaler does not show the 
presence of cheat on his analysis tag. The 
jobber, however, sells a part of the rye to his 
Arkansas trade, samples are taken by an Ar- 
kansas inspector, the cheat is found by the 
Arkansas analyst, and as cheat is classed in 
Arkansas as a noxious weed, notice of mis- 
branding is issued and the rye is held off sale. 

To avoid such difficulties, the jobber, when 
ordering his seed, should have told the whole- 
saler that a part of his business was in Ar- 
kansas, specifying that the seed must meet both 
Arkansas and Missouri requirements. In fact, 


the jobber’s best protection would be to specify 
that the seed must come to him with Arkansas 
permit tags attached. Then, if the seed proves 
to be misbranded the Board will hold the whole- 
saler liable, rather than the jobber. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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Clover and Timothy Seeds 
Get in Touch With Us 


Another source of error: An Oklahoma 
seedsman sends a sample of wheat to his state 
analyst at Oklahoma City, requesting a report. 
The analyst, not being told that a part of the 
seed will be shipped into Arkansas, shows on 
his report only those seeds which are noxious 
under the Oklahoma law. 

Before the season has advanced any further 
seedsmen might with profit check all possible 
sources of error which might result in mis- 
branding. 


lowa Seedsmen Weigh Merger 
with Grain Men 


At the 47th annual meeting of the Iowa Seed 
Dealers Ass’n, held Sept. 15 in the Memorial 
Union building at Ames, a merger of this ass’n 
with the Western Grain and Feed Dealers Ass’n 
was considered, and a _ special com’ite with 
Henry Kling as chairman, was appointed to 
study the proposal and report later. 


PRES. HENRY KLING of Cedar Rapids 
reviewed the past year and present conditions 
in the Iowa field seed trade. 


JOHN T. HOFLER, of Nora Springs, treas- 
urer, reported the finances in good condition. 

Three firms were admitted to membership: 
Dubuque Seed Co., Dubuque; Lynnville Seed 
Co., Lynnville, and McKee Grain & Feed Co., 
Muscatine. 

The officers were re-elected, including Harold 
Ruby as sec’y. 

Those in attendance were guests of the Ass’n 
at luncheon. 


DR. H. C. MURPHY of the College in the 
afternoon spoke on the development of the new 
lowa oats. 


Dr. R. H. PORTER of the College touched 
on some sections of the new Federal Seed Act. 

DR. GEO. SPRAGUE of the College ex- 
plained the hybrid corn breeding program of 
the state college. 

The forty present then were driven to the 
fields to inspect the seed crops. 


To Guard Against '"'Chiefkan" 
Wheat 


The Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
organized two years ago by the principal mill- 
ing companies of Kansas and Kansas City to 
promote the greater use of Kansas flour, today 
announced completion of plans for making a 
survey, prior to the 1940 wheat harvest, of the 
Kansas districts in which “Chiefkan” wheat is 
grown to protect themselves against the danger 
of this inferior variety being milled into flour 
to be used by bakers. 

The survey plan adopted by millers provides 
for a field-by-field pre-harvest inspection to lo- 
cate the districts in which “Chiefkan” is grown 
in any appreciable quantity and thereafter to 
advise millers of the stations from which 
“Chiefkan” is most likely to be shipped so 
that, in buying wheat for milling, they can 
avoid these points. 

It is realized that some injustice may be 
done to growers at these shipping points who 
do not seed “Chiefkan,” but millers say it is 
absolutely necessary to protect themselves 
against the inferior variety, and no more sat- 
isfactory method has been developed. Unfor- 
tunately, the “Chiefkan” berry cannot be read- 
ily distinguished from the berry of good mill- 
ing varieties, so that identification can only be 
effected while the wheat is in the field. Millers 
are hopeful that this scientific pre-harvest sur- 
vey not only will protect them against unwit- 
tingly buying “Chiefkan,” but that growers of 
approved varieties in infected districts will en- 
deavor to persuade their neighbors against seed- 
ing the inferior grain. 
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Winners at Grain & Hay Show 
Will Be Crowned 


Queens of the Harvest Festivals, to be held 
in midwest states during the Fall months, 
will be invited to attend a dinner at the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club, Chicago, on Wednesday, Dec. 
6, during the week of the International Live 
Stock Exposition, Dec. 2 to 9. 

Following the dinner, the Harvest Festival 
Queens will be guests of the Exposition at a 
horse show matinee performance. Part of the 
program will include a ceremony in which the 
championship winners in the various divisions 
of the International Grain and Hay Show 
will be crowned champion growers with the as- 
sitance of the Harvest Queens. 

B. H. Heide, manager of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, invites managers of 
festivals which will name corn or other ‘har- 
vest queens to contact him on arrangements 
for this event. 


Seed Wheat Advancing 
Rapidly 
By W. B. CARLETON 


Evansville, Ind—With an increase of 21 
cents a bushel for wheat since Aug. 3, Tri- 
State farmers are showing a great interest in 
wheat planting for the 1940 harvest, C. E. 
Skiver, Purdue specialist in charge of the wheat 
improvement program, stated recently. Be- 
cause of the dry weather, farmers are finding 
it almost impossible to break ground. 

Also because of the low production of quality 
wheat in the area, seed wheat is at a premium 
with small quantities available. Seed wheat 
several weeks ago was quoted at 85 cents a 
bushel, and has increased to $1.25. 

Because of the seed wheat demand a heavy 
demand for the seed wheat cleaners has resulted. 


One corn crib on the farm of H. H. Askew, 
three miles southwest of Thurman, Ia., will 
hold 40,000 bus. of corn. The crib, said to be 
the biggest in the state, cost $6,000 to build. 
He will sell the 37,500 bus. now in the crib to 
make room for the 1939 crop grown on 650 of 
the 1,329 acres in his farm. He did not co-oper- 
ate with the A.A.A. in 1938, but is co-operating 
this year. He says, “I believe I would be mak- 
ing more if I was out of it.” 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Brookings, So. Dak. Des Moines, Ia. 


RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Buyers 
Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy 
Offers Requested 


Always Buyers 


FARM SEEDS 


All kinds—CLOVERS, ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, etc. 
Send samples for bids 


DAVENPORT SEED CO. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Madison, Wis.—The governor has signed 
the bill regulating the itinerant trucker. 


Alfalfa meal production in August was 31,- 
000 tons, against 30,000 tons in August, 1938, 
as reported by the U.S.D.A. 


August production of brewers dried grains 
was 10,200 tons, against 10,100 tons in August, 
1938; and of distillers dried grains 9,800 tons, 
against 9,000 tons in August, 1938, as reported 
bysthesUs.-S; Di A. 


Atlanta, Ga——Among the several speakers 
who are to address the Southern Mixed Feed 
Mirs. Ass’n at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Oct. 19 and 20 are Dr. Frank Mitchell, J. 
Frampton King and Grant Card. 


Montgomery, Ala.—Out of state corpora- 
tions maintaining a stock of goods or reselling 
in Alabama are required to qualify under the 
foreign corporation act and obtain a permit to 
do business, the court having sustained the law 
in a recent decision. 


Michigan Feed Men to Meet at 
Lansing 


Lansing, Mich.—The annual meeting and 
Feed School of the Michigan Feed Manufac- 
turers and Dealers Ass’n will be held in the 
Agricultural Building of Michigan State Col- 
re East Lansing, Mich., on Oct. 12th and 

th. 

Those attending this meeting will have an 
opportunity to witness a football game on Sat- 
urday the 14th between Michigan State Col- 
lege team and that of Marquette University of 
Milwaukee, Wis.—T. J. Hubbard, sec’y-treas. 


Computing Dairy Ration 
The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
gives the following illustration of the use of 
feeding standards in calculating a dairy ration: 


Computing ration for 1200-pound cow giving 
40 pounds of 4% milk: 


Digestible Total 
crude digestible 
protein nutrients 

For maintenance of 1200-pound 
COM ger er Mire ine ote os aoe tas .84 Orb. 

(One-fifth more maintenance require- 

ment than for 1,000-pound cow) 

For production of 40 pounds of 
A OMAN ee a5, Ao) = Oe eo ocd epengyeveve v0 os 2.40 13.16 
PU COUT ear etsy RS es Nivichdls o'e'6, Stelatele eels 3.24 22.67 


Give amounts of feed in accordance with sug- 
gestion made. 
Nutrients Furnished 
by Each Feed 


Digestible Total 
erude digestible 
protein nutrients 

AOU S SUAS OWA the le act Matera o-2.S4ere toler 440 7.08 
13 lbs. clover hay (Red) ....0,... - 988 6.617 

13 lbs. grain (nutrients in con- 
centrate computed below).....1.781 9.685 
3.209 23.382 


These figures are close enough to satisfy the 
standard. 


Method of determining nutrients furnished by 
concentrate mixture: 
Nutrients in Feeds 


in Grain 
Digestible Total 
crude digestible 
Concentrate mixture protein nutrients 
400 lbs. corn-and-cob meal ..... 24,4 312.4 
200 bs; sround Oats a... ceeds se. 19.4 140.8 
TOO IDS iawheat Dra teas. mnen aarti 12.5 60.9 
100 lbs. cottonseed meal ......... 37.0 78.2 
100 Ibs. linseed oil meal.......... 30.2 77.9 
900 Ibs. ARTE inn ae Hoe 123.5 670.2 
Nutrients per pound in mix- 
TILT Citta gbeioke: cnkala ear serene eter ses 37 .745 
Nutrients in 13 pounds of 
TITUS treats tacit oats 1.781 9.685 
*This includes protein and carbohydrates + 2% 


times the fat. 
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N-W Feed Mfrs. Elect 


The Northwest Feed Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors Ass’n held its annual dinner meeting 
at the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Sept. 12 and 
elected Roy Peterson, Minneapolis, pres.; 
E. J. Cashman, New Richmond, Wis.; L. H. 
Patten, Glencoe, Minn., and Stan Nelson, Min- 
neapolis, vice presidents; S. N. Osgood, Minne- 
apolis, sec’y-treas. 

The executive com’ite is composed of Geo. 
Smith, A. L. Stanchfield, Warren Plummer, C. 
E. McCartney, of Minneapolis, and O, M. Jen- 
sen, South St. Paul, Minn. 


Meeting of Mineral Feed Mfrs. 


The annual meeting of the Mineral Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n was held Sept. 8 at the 
Olympia Fields Country Club, Chicago. 

J. S. AHERN, Quincy, Ill., pointed out in- 
stances where minerals had been found indis- 
pensable to the well being of poultry and live 
stock. In Florida the salt sickness of cattle 
had been traced to a deficiency of the little 
known mineral, cobalt. In Pennsylvania ex- 
periments had shown increased production of 
milk when cows were fed bone meal. Feeding 
of manganese compounds eliminated perosis and 
improved egg production. 

In the afternoon nearly all those at the meet- 
ing joined in the golf tournament, low gross 
prize going to Ralph M. Field, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n. 

L. F. BROWN of St. Petersburg, Fla., was 
guest of honor at the banquet in the evening. 
He was formerly secretary; and now is hon- 
orary executive secretary, by action taken at 
this meeting, and will represent the Ass’n at 
Washington. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are J. 
Sa Ahern, Oumey, oll spresicy Je Le Eliott 
Oelwein, Ia., vice pres.; and Miss Leota Var- 
nier, Quincy, IIl., sec-y-treas. 


Commercial Dairy Feeds 


There are now many mixed feeds advertised 
and sold on the market. Dairymen question 
whether it will be economy to use these mixed 
feeds largely in rations for dairy cows or 
whether it will pay better to use suitable home 
mixtures. Many of the commercial mixed feeds 
are the results of intelligent effort and have 
won good reputations among intelligent feeders. 
There are instances where they furnish a ready- 
mixed balanced concentrate mixture that is 
better than what could be secured by depend- 
ing on unmixed concentrates available in a 
given locality. 

There are other commercial feeds which con- 
sists of low-grade, trashy by-products which 
have a feeding value much lower than that of 
better classes of mixed feed and which are 
sold at relatively high cost. All commercial 
mixed feeds should be purchased, regardless of 
a fancy name, on the guarantee of amounts 
of crude protein, fat, and fiber they contain. 
Before buying commercial mixed feeds one 
should compare the amount of nutrients he can 
secure for a dollar invested in these feeds and 
the well-known unmixed concentrates. The 
matter of buying commercial mixed feeds is one 
of determining how efficient and economical 
they may prove. 

The annual bulletins issued by the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture reporting the anal- 
ysis of all feeding stuffs sold in Wisconsin will 
be helpful in showing the guaranteed amounts 
of crude protein, fat and fiber contained in 
commercial dairy feeds. On an average the 
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digestible crude protein in commercial dairy’ 


feeds is approximately 3 per cent less than the 
actual protein found in the analyses reported. 
The total digestible nutrients in these feeds will 
depend on the nature of the ingredients, which 
may vary even with stated formulas. This, 
again, leads to the conclusion that all commer- 
cial feeds must sell on their merit—University 


of Wisconsin. 


Johnson Heads Fats and Oils 


Conference 


President of the recently organized Domestic 
Fats & Oils Conference is E. F. (Soybean) 
Johnson, of St. Louis. T. J. Kidd, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Glenn T. Stebbins, Kansas City, 
Mo., are vice-presidents. R. E. Morse, Boston, 
Mass., is treas.; F. B. Wise, Washington, 
D. C., sec’y and assistant treas.; A. M. Loomis, 
Washington, D. C., Washington representative. 

Purpose of the conference is “to protect and 
further the production of domestic fats and oils 
until such production reaches our domestic re- 
quirements.” Affiliated organizations are the 
American Soybean Ass’n, American Fisheries 
Ass’n, Cooperative, Ass’n Southern Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture, Ass’n of American Pro- 
ducers Domestic Inedible Fats, Cottonseed Oil 
Producers, Kansas Livestock Ass’n, National 
Dairy Union, Soybean Processing Industry, and 
the United States Livestock Ass’n. These and 
many other agricultural organizations, both 
national and local, are supporting the confer- 
ence and its objectives. 


National Feed Week, Oct. 
16-21 


National Feed Week has been celebrated for 
the past two years and has been a great suc- 
cess. It started as an experiment in 1937 and 
gained considerable momentum last year. With 
the effect of the experience and publicity of 
the last two years, the devotion of this one 
week to spreading the gospel of feeds and feed- 
ing will take on an even broader character and 
be a more marked success this year. 

National Feed Week posters are available 
from National Feed Week Headquarters, Grain 
& Stock Exchange, Milwaukee, Wis., at $2 for 
100, $8.50 for 500, or $15 per 1,000; all prices 
f.o.b. Milwaukee. They are lithographed in 
colors and 17” wide by 22” deep. Manufactur- 
ers are urged to order posters for distribution 
to their dealers as it is impossible to supply 
single posters direct to dealers from National 
Feed Week headquarters. Order posters be- 
fore Oct. 1. 

National Feed Week stickers are miniature 


i posters, size 2” by 3”. The price is $2 per 1,000. 
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They should be used on quotations and letters. 
Order now for immediate delivery. 

: National Feed Week publicity articles are be- 
ing supplied to all farm papers, poultry papers, 
trade papers and newspaper press services. 
News articles are available for dealer distribu- 
tion direct to their local newspapers. 


Ralph M. Field, Chicago, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, will 
keynote the third annual celebration of Na- 
tional Feed Week with an address over Sta- 
tion WLS on the regular Dinner Bell pro- 
gram at 12 o’clock noon, Oct. 16. WHLS’s 
wave length is 870. 

Mr. Field will build his talk around the 
National Feed Week slogan, ‘‘Better Feeding 
Brings Bigger Profits,” and will stress the 
progress of feed manufacturers in producing 
pacnuaenlly prepared feeds and feed ingre- 

1ents. 


Carotene from Alfalfa Meals 


The average carotene contents of the 
meal from the even numbered cuttings of al- 
falfa in Arkansas and Nebraska are higher 
than those from the odd cuttings. The fiber 
averages reach a maximum in the third cutting 
in Arkansas while the protein averages decline 
until the sixth cutting which shows a slight in- 
crease. 

The average protein contents of the even 
cuttings in Nebraska exceed those of the odd 
cuttings while the average fiber contents of the 
even cuttings are smaller than those of the odd. 
In Michigan the carotene and protein averages 
by cutting progressively increase throughout 
the season while the fiber is successively lower. 

The variation trend in carotene, fiber and pro- 
tein by weeks is a series of waves. The waves 
for carotene and protein are in phase while the 
fiber wave is in the opposite phase, according 
to Wodicka and Kishlar. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for October futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed 
meal and No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, in 
dollars per ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and 


No. 2 yellow soybeans in cents per bushel: 
Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds. Bran Shorts 

DUNC 24> os wei 16.75 22.50 13.80 16.75 


July 20.00 13.40 16.50 
July 18.50 13.45 16.00 
July 18.00 13.00 15.85 
July 2 16.50 12.60 15.85 
July 16.00 13.50 16.00 
Aug. 16.00 13.15 16.35 
Aug. 15.50 13.00 16.30 
Aug. 15.00 13.40 16.00 
Aug. 15.50 13.70 16.50 
Sept. 18.00 16.70 19.55 
Sept. 24.50 18.40 22.75 
Sept. 23.00 19.80 23.00 


, 21.00 18.35 20.85 

* St. Louis Chicago 

Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
18.75 95 2 


Sept. 


DUG es o's e's 16.85 5.20 
July 18.70 91% 24.70 
July 18.30 93% 24.70 
July 18.25 88 24.20 
July 17.75 91144 24.20 
July 18.15 ented 21.20 
Aug. 18.40 melete 21.20 
Aug. a 18.80 Hon 21.50 
Bae 9... nae 16. 18.15 eee 20.50 
PALS IEAG. Se nels 16.90 18.65 Se sind 22.20 
Sept, 22... 4.2 19.80 21.75 77% 23.20 
Sepntt 09). 5-1, «3 21.50 24.50 Aga 35.30 
SéBte (Gen. ses 22.00 25.00 8036 36.70 
Sept... 25%..2-s 21.65 23.40 84 37.00 
Kansas ; 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
June 24...... 31.00 23.00 19.00 50 
July 22.50 19.00 491% 
July 22.50 18.50 48%, 
July 21.50 18.50 4614 
July 21.25 18.50 41% 
July 21.25 18.50 44% 
Aug. 21.00 18.50 451% 
Aug. 20.00 18.50 46 
Aug. Fer Ric i 21.00 18.50 4516 
RUIS OO onstons de 24.00 eae 18.50 45 
Septe soles mone 24.00 aes 18.50 50% 
Sept, *9lcecr- 28.00 24.85 22.75 58 
Sept: 1Giceae. 31.00 27.25 24.00 60% 
Sept. 23% . 4... 31.00 26.50 23.50 57 


St. Louis delivery. 
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Fire Prevention in Feed Mills 


C. W. Gustarson, Chief Engineer, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, before Mutual Millers 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


Spontaneous Ignition Hazards.—Certain 
feeds and feed ingredients have a tendency to 
heat spontaneously under certain conditions. 
Brewers’ and distillers’ grains, gluten feeds and 
some types of fish meal seem to be the worst 
offenders. All of these and any others which 
show a tendency to heat should be watched 
carefully to observe heating as they are re- 
ceived from cars and, if in sacks, to so pile as 
leave ventilating spaces between tiers and 
piles. 

If stored in bulk, it is of extreme impor- 
tance that the material be checked frequently 
for heating. While permanently installed ther- 
mometer systems are recommended in all in- 


_ stances of bulk storage, it is likely that ex- 


pense would prevent such installations in any 
but the larger plants. In the smaller mills, 
checks on temperature can be made by inserting 
metal rods in the material, a method which 
gives a rough check. - 

More exact tests can be made by providing 
permanently fixed pipes of about % inch in- 
ternal diameter in the bins and lowering a ther- 
mometer into these pipes so that temperature 
readings can be taken daily. Heating of feed 
materials is a gradual process and if tempera- 
ture readings show successive increases, it is 
a warning that the material is in dangerous con- 
dition and should be moved. If allowed to re- 
main in the bin, actual ignition may occur, 
whereupon handling becomes a difficult and dan- 
gerous matter. 

Feed ingredients should be bought only on a 
guaranteed moisture content. For brewers’ and 
distillers’ grains, the moisture content should 
not exceed from 9% to 10%. It has been found 
that such grains when containing moisture be- 
low 9% tend to pick up moisture and progress 
into the heating stage; grains with over 10% 
moisture have been shown to heat naturally and 
promptly. 

Charcoal is another hazardous material which 


absorbs oxygen from the air and heats to the’ 


point of ignition, especially when wet or damp. 
Consequently, this material also requires con- 
stant watching and should be stored, preferably, 
in a separate detached building or in a fire- 
proofed room free from moisture. The so- 
called “Vitamin” or fish oils including cod liver 
and sardine oil, act much like the familiar lin- 
seed oil in that they are classed as “drying” 
oils. When mixed with combustible materials, 
such as charcoal, dust, burlap sacking, or the 
like, heating occurs in short order. For this 
reason it is important that care be taken in the 
handling of these oils to prevent spillage and 
leakage of drums. Drip pans should be pro- 
vided under the faucets of drums to catch 
any drip which might occur. There is much 
still to be learned regarding spontaneous igni- 


tion, but we do know something about what 
materials are most susceptible and concerning 
the precautions which can be taken. 


Tramp Material in Grinders—There now 
remain but few feed millers who wish to run 
the risk of operating hammer mills, attrition 
mills or other types of grinders without mag- 
netic or pneumatic separators. The numerous 
fires and explosions that have occurred involv- 
ing unprotected grinders stand as proof that 
approved protection is needed. Not only are 
fires and explosions prevented by standard pro- 
tection but screens, hammers, and grinding 
plates are saved from destruction. 


In the selection of a magnetic or pneumatic 
separator, be certain that it has the approval 
of your insurance company; if in doubt, ask 
your insurance inspector. Also make sure that 
it is installed correctly, another point on which 
your insurance inspector can help you. 


Friction—Friction in bearings appears 
most frequently in our loss reports. Proper 
lubrication is the first requisite toward preven- 
tion of hot bearings. High grade oils and 
greases will be found the most economical in 
the end, but even these must be properly sup- 
plied to the bearings. Automatic lubricators, 
such as bottle oilers or pin cups, have been 
found very efficient in many plants and are 
widely used. 

It is important that bearings be kept clean, 
as accumulations of dust and grease on a bear- 
ing will not only tend to retard the dissipation 
of heat from the bearing but also serve to pro- 
vide ready fuel for a fire should a “hot box” 
occur. Anti-friction bearings of the ball or 
roller type are strongly recommended because 
of their high efficiency, freedom from fire haz- 
ard and cleanliness. 

Shafting should be kept in close alignment as 
a shaft out of line will cause binding in bear- 
ings and possibly fire. The head and boot pul- 
leys of elevator legs are required to be kept 
free from contact with the head and boot cas- 
ings so as to avoid friction fires at those points. 
Unnecessary friction represents a waste of 
power—so attention to the matters mentioned 
will not only decrease fire hazards but will 
lower operating costs as well. 


Smoking.—The largest loss paid by the 
Mill Mutuals last year, some $200,000, was the 
result of a minor employe “sneaking a smoke” 
in a mill building. That he was the cause of 
some 150 other employees losing their means 
of livelihood places him in a criminal class ir- 
respective of the actual monetary loss of the 
plant. Therefore, make it a point to issue strict 
rules prohibiting smoking and make certain that 
“No Smoking” signs are posted throughout the 
property. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U.S.A. 
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Electrical Hazards.—Because of the flam- 
mable and explosive nature of grain and feed 
dust, it is extremely important that more than 
usual attention be paid to the selection of equip- 
ment, such as motors, controllers, lighting fix- 
tures, and the like, and its installation. First, 
it is necessary that wiring for both lights and 
motors be in full weight rigid metal conduit 
having threaded couplings. Open wiring, non- 
metallic sheathed cables and thin wall metallic 
tubing are not approved for use in mills and 
elevators. Lighting fixtures in dusty locations 
are required to be protected by dust-tight outer 
globes and guards so as to protect against break- 
age of the lamps and to prevent accumulations 
of dust directly on the lamps. Motors, regard- 
less of type, should be of the totally enclosed 
fan-cooled or pipe ventilated types as the ordi- 
nary open type of motor installed in a dusty 
location soon collects sufficient dust so that 
normal radiation of heat is prevented. Break- 
down with accompanying fire or explosion usu- 
ally follows. 


Housekeeping.—We can say without fear 
of contradiction that a dirty and untidy mill 
is more likely to burn than one that is kept 
clean and neat. Furthermore, a clean, well-kept 
plant improves the morale of your employes; it 
serves as a good advertisement to customers; 
and is an indication that waste is at a minimum. 

Leaky spouts and elevator legs, bins in bad 
repair, dust piping wrapped with sacks, and 
accumulations of old bags and refuse in a plant 
indicate to a considerable degree the character 
of the management and the business as a whole. 
To avoid such conditions and to make your 
plant a good place in which to work, see that 
repairs to the building and its equipment are 
promptly made. 

Enforce a regular sweeping schedule rather 
than letting cleaning be done only when time 
is available. A clean, neat plant pays dividends 
and fire hazards are reduced accordingly. <A 
complete dust control system, consisting of suc- 
tion connections on elevator legs, conveyors and 
other handling equipment, and the venting of 
bins, hoppers and mixers to the outside of the 
building, is the best suggestion we can make 
toward improving dust conditions in the plant. 


Arson Hazards.—Increased watchfulness is 
required on the part of every plant owner if 
we are to begin to control the arson hazard. 
Standard watchman service is our best recom- 
mendation, but failing this, consider subscribing 
to a local watchman patrol service or request 
that the local police visit your plant several 
times each night. Trespassers or suspicious- 
looking prowlers should be reported to the 
authorities. Be sure to lock all doors and win- 
dows when closing the plant for the night. If 
a policyholder of the Mill Mutuals, be certain 
that Arson Reward signs are posted at promi- 
nent points about your property; these signs 
carry the message that a reward of $500 will 
be paid by the Mill Mutuals for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of any per- 
son attempting to burn the property. These 
signs, we have reason to believe, have been very 
effective in discouraging arson fires and, to- 
gether with the operations of our arson investi- 
gation staff, have been responsible for the arrest 
of several confirmed arsonists. Should you need 
a supply of these signs, they will be gladly fur- 
nished by your Mill Mutual office or inspector. 

Look Your Plant Over Before Closing.— 
It seems that fires have a habit of breaking out 
shortly after the plant is closed for the night 
or when shifts are being changed. Is it not 
logical then to ask that the plant foreman, or 
superintendent, or some other regularly desig- 
nated employee be instructed to go over the 
entire plant from top to bottom before leaving? 
Many incipient fires have been discovered dur- 
ing such tours which might have broken out 
later to entirely destroy the property. 


During August 5,899,416 bus. of corn was 
ground by 11 refiners, against 5,483,633 bus. 
during August, 1938, as reported by the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation. 


Soybean Oil Meal for Sheep 


By D. S. Brett, Ohio Agicultural Experiment 
Station 


Most people think that cows and sheep re- 
quire similar food nutrients, and proceed to 
feed them on this basis. As a matter of fact, 
the protein requirements of the pregnant ewe 
—to mention only that food nutrient with which 
this discussion is concerned—is from 3% to 4 
times as great, on a comparable weight basis, 
as the protein requirement of the pregnant beef 
cow. The digestible protein required to nour- 
ish properly 1,000 pounds of pregnant ewe is 
greater than the amount needed by a 1,000-Ib. 
dairy cow producing 50 lbs. of 4 per cent milk 
daily. 

How much protein does a sheep need? Mor- 
rison in his Feeds and Feeding concludes that a 
ewe weighing 100 to 110 Ibs. requires from .25 
to .30 pound of digestible protein daily in her 
winter ration, depending on whether she is 
in advanced pregnancy or early lactation. Ex- 
tensive feeding experiments at the Ohio Station, 
in which protein deficient rations were par- 
tially, fully, and over-abundantly supplied with 
protein according to the Morrison standard, 
indicate that the standard should not be lower 
than the one established, if maximum results 
are desired. 

How much chance does the average farm ewe 
have of getting enough protein to satisfy her 
needs from the usual farm-raised feeds al- 
lowed to sheep? This group of feeds, from the 
standpoint of winter rations, includes, for 
roughage, alfalfa, clover, soybean, mixed, and 
timothy hay, corn silage, corn stover, and some- 
times oat straw; and for grain, corn and oats, 
with wheat and barley used occasionally. The 
answer to the question is that only in those 
rations which supply the ewe with at least 2.5 
to 3 pounds of high quality legume hay as alfal- 
fa, clover, or soybean, will there be enough pro- 
tein to satisfy the need of pregnant and nursing 
ewes. Rations composed of grain, and carbo- 
naceous roughage, alone or in combination, 
may always be looked upon as protein-deficient 
rations so far as sheep are concerned. Such 
rations need the fortification provided thru the 
addition of a protein-rich concentrate. Also ra- 
tions which provide less than the above mini- 
mum of legume hay require fortification with a 
protein-rich concentrate. However, the quan- 
tity of supplement needed is much less than in 
strictly carbonaceous rations. 

Ohio experiments involving protein-deficient 
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rations showed that a minimum of .4 pound of 
a 40-44 per cent protein supplement daily per 
ewe is necessary to properly fortify a ration 
composed of corn and oats, timothy hay, and 
corn silage. One lot was fed .2 pound of a sup- 
plement, while another was fed .6 pound of 
supplement daily per ewe. The .2 pound allow- 
ance was inadequate. There was some response 
noted for the increased quantity of .6 pound 
but scarcely enough to justify such a recom- 
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mendation. In fact, we find farmers generally 
reluctant to accept the recommendation calling 
ior .4 pound of supplement. They frequently 


question whether a ewe can safely take that _ 


quantity. Some express the fear that their 
sheep will scour badly. Others anticipate that 
such a quantity af .4 pound of supplement might 
be injurious and we have heard allusion made 
to so-called protein poisoning. The answer, of 
course, is that the sheep not only can take .4 
pound of supplement as the fortificatidn to car- 
bonaceous rations, but they need it. High 
quality protein supplements fed in such quan- 
tity as will furnish the ewe with sufficient pro- 
tein to satisfy her need will not of themselves 
prove injurious. The absence of enough pro- 
tein will result in lessened thrift and vigor, 
weak wool fiber and slow wool growth, weak 
and puny lambs, with not enough milk to nour- 
ish them. The hazards of insufficient protein 
are far greater than any conceivable injury 
which might result from a slight to moderate 
excess of protein. 

The Indiana Experiment Station was first 
to initiate experiments to determine the value 
of soybeans in sheep rations. A series of six 
tests followed consecutively in which soybeans, 
both whole and ground, and soybean oilmeal 
were compared with cottonseed meal as pro- 
tein supplements in the ration of fattening 
lambs. During the winter of 1922-1923 the Ohio 
Station compared whole and ground soybeans 
with linseed meal as protein supplements in ra- 
tions for fattening native fine wool lambs. In 
1925 the Illinois Station published Bulletin No. 
260 giving the results of feeding the soybean 
crop to fattening lambs. All of the investiga- 
tors reached the same conclusion—namely, that 
soybeans, either fed as whole beans or ground, 
were a satisfactory supplement and compared 
favorably with cottonseed meal or linseed 
oilmeal. Also the tests were conclusive in show- 
ing soybean oilmeal is fully comparable to either 
cottonseed meal or linseed oilmeal as a source 
of protein for supplementing lamb rations. The 
results of these tests appear to have been suff- 
cient to establish soybean oilmeal on a fully 
comparable basis with protein supplements from 
other vegetable sources. The sheep and lamb 
feeder accepted the results and has not felt the 
need for further experiments. This can be at- 
tested by an extensive and rapidly growing 
farm experience entirely favorable to the use of 
soybean oilmeal in sheep rations. The problem, 
it seems to me, is not one of the merit of the 
product. The problem is one of awakening 
sheep growers to the need for protein supple- 
ments in many of the rations used for sheep. 
Tt is my opinion that failure of the average 
farm ewe to get enough protein in her winter 
ration is the explanation for the prevalence of 
so many seemingly unthrifty, thin-fleshed and 
frequently parasitized sheep seen over the coun- 
try. Poor nutrition, occasioned by such defi- 
ciencies as inadequate protein, predisposes ani- 
mals, and particularly sheep, because of the fre- 
quency of the deficiency, to disease and the rav: 
ages of parasitism. It is quite in order for all 
of us to encourage better sheep feeding prac- 
tices. Experiments and farm practice show 
that soybean oilmeal is one of the best sup- 
plements for fortifying protein deficient rations 
for sheep feeding, 


The index of prices of farm products is at 
the highest level in nearly a year; but is still 
below the 1910-14 base period, and because of 
heavy taxation on industry the farm purchas- 
ing power index is 20 to 25 per cent below the 
1910-14 level. 


Accumulation of a surplus by a corporation 
is penalized by a tax of 25 per cent on the 
undistributed net income not in excess of 
$100,000 and 35 per cent if in excess of 
$100,000 under the Act of 1938. Examiners 
of the Treasury Departmet have been in- 
structed to make a careful investigation where 
corporations have not distributed at least 70 
per cent of their earnings as taxable divi- 
dends. 


Soybeans in Pennsylvania 


By Joun Dicxir, Professor of Agronomy, 
Pennsylvania State College, before Pennsyl- 
vania Millers & Feed Dealers Ass'n. 


The advent of the combine simplifies greatly 
the harvesting of soybeans for seed and has 
helped to arouse interest in their use as a cash 
or feed grain crop. Yields run from 12 to 30 
bus. The average for the state is about 17 
bus., and most of those produced have been 
grown on the better farm land or following 
heavily fertilized crops such as _ potatoes. 
Twenty bushels is a good crop and on land 
capable of producing 30 bus., yields of 30 or 
35 bus. of wheat are commonly grown. 


When harvested with a combine the leaves 
and stems are left on the land. Whether much 
soil improvement can be expected from this 
is questionable. Most of the nitrogen is in 
the seed which is removed. The average 
amount of straw left may run from 1 to 1% 
tons per acre. It has an analysis very similar 
to oats or buckwheat straw and very little 
higher feeding value. On poor land, most in 
need of improvement, the amount of straw 
left will be comparatively small and relatively 
ineffective. There is very little experimental 
evidence on this subject. 


If soybeans are grown for several years the 
soil becomes very loose, since the amount of 
root is small, and serious damage from erosion 
is to be expected. 

Stockmen find the threshed and ground 
beans an excellent protein concentrate, similar 
to linseed meal in protein content. They have 
been used up to 25 per cent of the grain ration 
with very satisfactory results. At normal 
prices of protein concentrates, ground soybeans 
would be worth over a dollar per bushel for 
feeding purposes. 

In the industrial market the beans have been 
selling in the middle west for 75 or 80 cents. 
If harvested for seed it would seem that soy- 
beans would be worth much more for feeding 
or seed purposes than an oil mill could afford 
to pay for them. 

The acreage of soybeans and flax has been 
increasing tremendously in the West. Linseed 
oil and meal compete with soybean oil and 
meal, so that lower prices may be in prospect. 

One practical reason why soybeans combined 
are not likely to find a very large or satis- 
factory place in Pennsylvania agriculture is 
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because they do not fit well into the rotation 
where wheat is grown. 

The farmer on poor, sour land who attempts 
to grow soybeans as a cash crop year after 
year without fertilizer and some lime is not 
only likely to be much disappointed in yields 
but is apt to find his soil at least no better and 
in most cases seriously damaged by erosion. 

There is and will be a market in Pennsyl- 
vania for beans for seed and feeding purposes. 
This market might be expected to absorb all 
the beans grown in most localities at fair 
prices. If one figured cost of production, how- 
ever, the crop is not apt to prove a bonanza nor 
should it be expected to make a poor, sour 
soil, rich and fertile. 


Soybean Production 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 11—The U.S.D.A. 
reports the production of soybeans as follows, 


in bushels, three ciphers omitted: 
1939 1938 1937 1936 


NubieVer isp eee aaiiGdcnan 39,490 31,866 22,1385 17,216 
TRGIAIIA. aoe i oatate a 12,740 8,404 5,389 3,948 
TOW al ita caro hilaee 9,093 5,788 3,340 2,483 
(0) Woy eet Som aoe 7-382) 2 0,b10 BeeDos aeee OU 
North Carolina .... 1,444 2,015 15D 2), elsAgD 
MISSOUNI. Gee came: 715 609 585 345 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Washington, D. C.—The most pronounced 
increase in present number of layers over last 
year is 8 per cent, reported in both the West 
North Central and South Central areas. This 
increase reflects the gradual recovery there from 
the losses incident to the feed shortages of the 
drouth years. In the highly commercial North 
Atiantic and Far Western areas, on the aa 
hand, the number of layers are reported to be 
Sigs a and below the 10-year average. 
a D 


Corvallis, Ore.—Turkeys and farm seeds 
constitute a major development in Oregon’s ex- 
panding specialty crop industry. Turkeys pro- 
vided a cash farm income of $4,235,000 last year 
compared with $3,753,400 in 1937 and $2.846- 
000 in 1936. Specialty forage crop seed ton- 
nage increased last year but the cash value de 
clined. The 1938 output of 66,345,500 pounds 
was valued at $3,496,400, compared with 54,360,- 
500 pounds iri 1937 valued at $4,430,800—_F_K_H. 


Feeding Poultry En Route? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We would like to 
get a formula on a car fattener for feeding of 
poultry enroute to market from station. This 
feed needs high absorption and suspension— 
The Gettysberg Equity Exchange, Gettysberg, 
Ohio. 

Ans.: According to L. M. Hurd of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, the best 
practice is as follows: 

“Just before shipment, to feed the birds 
abundantly on well-soaked grain, preferably 
wheat, with plenty of water or sour ski ed- 
milk to drink. If the birds are likely to be on 
the read six hours or longer, one three-pound 
tomato can should be filled with soaked whole 
grain and fastened inside of the shipping crate. 
Tests at the New York Experiment Station at 
Cornell University have demonstrated that this 
materially prevents the loss of weight after a 
long trip to market. One should be careful, 
however, not to put in too much soaked grain 
for this will result in the birds reaching the 
market with full crops. Under such conditions 
the receiver may hold the birds over night be- 
fore weighing. One ounce of grain is Dermis- 
sible in the crops of broilers and two ounces for 
older birds arriving in the New York market. 

“Grain thrown on the floor of the coop is 
often wasted, for the birds will not eat it after 
it becomes contaminated.” 

Range fed broilers shipped 300 miles from 
Ithaca to New York had a shrinkage of 2.3 per 
cent when fed scratch grain soaked with water 
in cans; 6.6 per cent with dry grain in coop 
and water in cans, and 8.8 per cent with no 
feed, no water. 


Factors Affecting Perosis 


A five-year experiment has just been reported 
from the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station involving careful examinations of the 
leg joints, X-ray studies of the bones, and hun- 
dreds of analyses of the blood and bones of 
chickens, all with the hope of learning more 
about the factors which are responsible for the 
cause or prevention of perosis. 

A ration was developed which was effective 
in producing the condition in 76 to 100 per cent 
of the chicks to which it was fed. The effect 
of various additions to this ration could then 
be easily observed. 

Perosis was effectively prevented by giving 
the chickens a water extract of rice bran to 
drink in place of water. 

Ether, alcohol, and water extracts of the 
basal ration, when added to the basal diet, did 
not aggravate the condition, suggesting rather 
definitely that a missing factor must be the ex- 
planation of the occurrence of perosis. 

Water extracts of wheat bran, wheat gray 
shorts, wheat embryo and alfalfa did not prove 
very effective as preventives. 

Chickens consuming water extracts of rice 
bran had larger, smoother legs of better color 
than did the controls and their rate of growth 
was increased. 

When the ash from 70 lbs. of rice bran was 
added to 100 lbs. of the basal ration, perosis 
did not occur. 


There seemed to be a correlation between 
the manganese content and the curative proper- 


ties of the rations used, but high percentages of 
Manganese were detrimental to growth. 


Dry Skim Milk in Poultry Rations 

In view of the uniform increase in dry skim- 
milk content of eight rations, the only signifi- 
cant growth responses to be associated with 
this variable occurred in the early period of 
growth. Rate of growth was directly related 
to milk level during the first two weeks. Those 
groups which grew slowly at first tended to 
grow relatively more rapidly later in the grow- 
ing season, indicating the tendency of all groups 
to reach approximately equal mature body 
weights. 

Total gain in body weight irom day-old to 
24 weeks increased with increasing amounts of 
milk in the ration. The magnitude of the im- 
crease was accounted ior by the tenth week, 
all eight groups gaining nearly equal amounts 
im the period from 10 to 24 weeks of age. Feed 
consumption also imcreased with increasing 
amounts oi milk, but at 10 weeks the differ- 
ences were only one-third as great as the dii- 
ferences at 24 weeks. Feed efficiency increased 
with the increasing per cent of milk during the 
early part oi the growing period, but decreased 
during the last part oi the growing period. 

Most efficient extra gains in weight in each 
group were made prior to the twelfth week 
ot age. The groups fed 1.25 and 2.5 per cent 
milk were highest in dry skimmilk efficiency, 
maximum values in these groups occurring 
irom the sixth to twelfth weeks. The higher- 
milk groups were considerably less efficient for 
extra gains in weight. 

It appears that the maximum beneficial ef- 
fects of dry skimmilk in the ration occurred 
prior to the tenth week of age. From the 
standpoint of rapid early growth and efficient 
feed utilization, best results were obtained with 
rations containing 1.25 and 2.5 per cent dry 
skimmilk. This investigation showed no value 
for the continued use of dry skimmilk between 
the tenth and twenty-fourth weeks. However, 
this does not prove that satisfactory results in 
the subsequent laying year would be obtained 
by feeding dry skimmilk only during the early 
part of the growing period. 

Two factors besides per cent of dry skim- 
milk in the ration apparently had significant 
effects on various results in this investigation: 
First, each group in the first and second years 
represents first and second generations, re- 
spectively on each of the eight rations. Sec- 
ond, the breeding flock from which the first 
year’s chicks were obtained had been fed a 
grain and mash ration with 7.25 per cent dry 
skimmilk in the mash. This ration was thus 
equivalent in dry skimmilk content to the ration 
of the group fed 3.75 per cent milk. Gains up to 
the twenty-fourth week of age were below av- 
erage in the second generation of birds fed 
rations containing none and 1.25 per cent dry 
skimmilk. Gains were above average in the 
second generation of birds fed rations contain- 
ing 6.25 and 8.75 per cent dry skimmilk. 

Highest shrinkage in weight of broilers 
shipped alive to market occurred with birds 
fed no dry skimmilk. Evidently the use of 
milk in the ration did not increase the per cent 
of shrinkage—Bull. 381, Penn. Agri. Exp. 
Station. 
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Manganese Sulphate Prevents 
Slipped Tendon 


Use of manganese sulphate im the rations 
of battery-raised chicks as a means of prevent- ~ 
ing slipped tendon or perosis is now widely 
recommended and the practice has proved its 
value at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The fact remains that the amount of phos- 
phorus (supplied by bonemeal) in the ration 
is an important factor affecting slipped tendon. 


Another factor to consider is that Barred) | 


Rocks seem to be more susceptible to slipped 7 


tendon than are Leghorns. At least, that has 
been true consistently with the strains of 
Rocks and Leghorns used at this station. 

From trials by J. G. Halpin, C E. Holmes 
and W. W. Cravens, these indications stand 
out: 

The commonly recommended rate of 4 pound 
manganese sulphate per ton of mash is not 
enough to prevent slipped tendon in Barred 
Rocks when the ration contains 4 per cent 
steamed bonemeal in addition to the bonemeal 
in 8 per cent meat scrap. 

Using 1 pound of manganese sulphate per ton 
of mash gave better control of slipped tendon 
without any noticeable injury to the chicks, but 
there was still some trouble with slipped ten- 
don when large amounts of bonemeal were fed. 

Tf slipped tendon is to be held to a minimum, 
even when manganese is fed, the ration should 
not contain more than 0.75 per cent phosphorus. 
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Poultry 
Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(6th Edition—Thoroughly Revised) 

Every elevator that grinds and 
mixes poultry feeds needs this new, 
quick-reference volume, devoted to 
practical management of poultry en- 
terprises. Prepared by noted author- 
ities, it includes 215 illustrations and 
a colored plate. 

Chapters treat of Breeds of Chick- 
ens; Structure of the Chicken and 
the Formation of the Egg; Principles 
of Poultry Breeding; Selection and 
Improvement; Principles of Incuba- 
tion; Practice of Incubation; Brood- 
ing and Rearing; Houses and Equip- 
ment; Principles of Poultry Nutri- 
tion; Feeds; Nutrient Requirements 
of Poultry; Management Practices; 
Marketing Poultry Products; Busi- 
ness of Poultry Keeping. 

Bound in cloth. 603 pages, fully 
cross indexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, 
$4.00, plus postage. 
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This amount is furnished by 8 per cent meat 
scrap with no added steamed bonemeal. 

Male Barred Rock chicks are much more 
affected by slipped tendon than are females. 

These findings are of particular importance to 
commercial poultrymen who grow broilers of 
the heavy breeds in battery brooders during the 
fall and winter. Under such conditions it takes 
a fairly liberal amount of phosphorus to pre- 
vent rickets, and on the other hand, too much 
phosphorus brings on trouble with slipped 
tendon. , 


Suggested Formulas for 
Poultry Feeds 


_ The Texas Agri. Exp. Stat. inits July, 1939, 
circular suggests approved formulas for special 
purpose mixed feeds, among which are the fol- 
lowing: 

Growing Mash 


The following formulas for growing mash 
are suggested, to be fed according to the direc- 
tions given: 

Formula No. 1 


Per Cent 
EQHOW “COMNFMEH] Mas. ../<< soeeeecies< cle cet 22 
NING ACAD 8 n/a cr sn RIN aPOn ore. & siento eke 18 
BW NGn Er PEAY: SHOrises acc cc temic wine keer 16 
PuLmerized “whole: Oats. .ceecc eas «sic demae 10 
DIE GEL: TINELTS Perera a Sip era Sta ere teheow cisia, 6 'e atsjanate.e 8 
43% protein cottonseed meal............. 8 
Dehydrated ‘alfalfa Mal... occ we sc cede 5 
TICE CWO eee io 5 acc craw Nee eed erible vale 3 
65% protein vacuum-dried fish meal..... 3 
34% protein linseed meal...............005 3. 
RECOUNT OVStEP SHEN. 06 ce hci srecere Se Hes acios 2 
RaW DOWS CATE. .)5 cca cteslocie's s’aleiets wait eicasiate 1% 
PUN MPs Sarnia svaieie ais aleve e-aicin inks ore sissies Pieieave 


Suggested guaranteed analysis: crude protein 
16.00%, crude fat 3.50%, crude fiber 7.60%, nitro- 
gen-free extract 53.00%. 


Formula No, 2 


Per Cent 
Mellow corn Mealy oseeswes + nck setenv 24 
MUEPRCHP RAREST E Mere tevin ctetercrate ncaa ete (Ci aise g avtre) 6 «irene 17 
WEMGREEE PAV ONOLTS Hoc tce cr crie sae eis eelee.e ae 16 
Pulverized, Whole O8ts so sc/sced s srjaesiecee oi 10 
MV Beat DAWG ccc ecm cables cre dic vicveecc eels 8 
41% protein soybean oil meal............. if 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal........sececceees 5 
50% protein meat and bone scraps....... 3 
SIV OM Sev DOV wens acetals ule colerenie ola ofaieiacinte 3 
43% protein peanut meal................. 3 
GEOUNG OV Steer SHOW soccs wrncunes s ca seks 2 
RAW » OMG? MDC oe piarsrce acai ce «Saas a retain 1% 


RSAC! oe oe een ice ie oe el sretare: Slammin ok 
Suggested guaranteed analysis: crude protein 
16.00%, crude fat 3.50%, crude fiber 7.00%, nitro- 
gen-free extract 53.00%. 


Formula No. 3 


Per Cent 
Gorn FGA ie ateleteetele soto eae oa en Ono One 34 
WHERE STAY OMOVER sates i ctele occas 2 (seeks cuniele’s 20 
Pulverized whole Oats... 0.2.52. .ccescccce 12 
AWi@eret RM beres nO oy a An A HAS daha ope een te 10 
43% protein cottonseed meal............. 6 
41% protein soybean oil meal... wettee 46: 
Dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal..... 5 
50% protein meat and bone scrap 3 
Ground oyster’ shell.,...:.5........ Aine 
RAW DOTS ISG beanie diese o oia1e-acyh 4. bis.a ¢ wteaie ore 1% 


oer sted (oe ot erases aude proteln 
16.50%, crude fat 3.50%, crude fiber 7.00%, nitro- 
gen-free extract 51.50%. 

During cloudy weather fortified fish oil may 
be added to the above formulas. 

Growing mash is to be fed with a poultry 
scratch feed. The proportion of scratch feed 
to growing mash will vary with the rate of 
growth desired. “° 

Poultry Scratch Feed 

The following formula for poultry scratch 
feed is suggested, to be fed in addition to both 
laying mash and growing mash: 


Formula 
Per Cent 
Gracked WeNOw COTM secre cleisiesicisle vivretercteieielne 25 
ENG eet ian ela at ore Baile era elaine) claps dwisiace 25 
SEB aR wake oP fy Pe coco SECA EP ORO OO RR BOTCE IC 20 
WMEMEENS ABR re CaS. 5 Ob Conn CIO CO Ore a 


AS ALLOY sere rete tele eles a ale sey Sieie fe ln/aecorsisisie alas y 
Suggested guaranteed analysis: crude protein 
10.00%, crude fat 2.50%, crude fiber 3.50%, nitro- 
gen-free extract 69.00%. 

Poultry Fattening Ration : 

The following formula for poultry fattening 
ration is suggested, to be fed according to the 


directions given: 


Formula 
Per Cent 
Finely ground yellow corn............+++. 34 
Wea T STa Va SORES cir iteureyaslelcoteaaitiels exe 20 
MinelySCOUNT MO Fae cate arse el pac ole. 20 


Suggested guaranteed analysis: crude protein 
14.50%, crude fat 3.50%, crude fiber 3.50%, nitro- 
gen-free extract 60.00%. 

Poultry fattening ration is to be mixed with 
water to the consistency of pancake batter and 
fed for a period not to exceed two weeks. 
32% Protein Concentrate for Laying Hens 


The following formula for 32% protein con- 
centrate for laying hens is suggested: 


Formula 
Per Cent 
Wheat Rray SDODtE. 155 > cas vutionoeeterereas 25 
SALT Eh ed ob hw We iges aries heeancny hr erectinas Maca curtel. ire iy SUAS 20 
65% protein vacuum-dried fish meal..... 17 
50% protein meat and bone scraps....... 17 
Butaltar leat Smeal sen alas sce sccvescs ate sss alersye 10 
41% protein soybean oil meal............. 5 
Dried skimnyvecl nillierc ie cea eith oe ectatere eae 3 
34% protein linseed meal................. 2 
SEC prec se eiee cbs sc anerorete aus at le viaveftl ete tar @uacenaiart Z 


Suggested guaranteed analysis: crude protein 
32.00%, crude fat 4.30%, crude fiber 7.00%, nitro- 
gen-free extract 30.50%. 

In the above formula dried buttermilk may 
be substituted for dried skimmed milk. 

This concentrate is suggested for use by feed- 
ers who have choice grains at low cost. One 
pound of the concentrate may be fed with from 
three to five pounds of grain. 


Some Essential Constituents of 
Poultry Feeds and How They © 
Are Affected by Storage 


By R. V. Boucher, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, before Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Ass’n. 

When birds have access to good range, de- 
ficiencies in the ration may be compensated for, 
but with the introduction of batteries for the 
growing stock and indoor management for 
hens, it soon became evident that slight errors 
in feeding might be disastrous. 

The change in diet from the so-called “nat- 
ural” food consisting largely of bugs, worms, 
grass and grains found in the barn lot, was not 
the only important difference between the old 
and new systems of poultry management. Birds 
have been bred for increased egg production, 
many entire flocks averaging more than 200 
eggs per hen per year. It logically follows that 
a greater proportion of the production is out 
of the natural season, that is, during the fall 
and winter months. During the short days, 
lights are commonly used to lengthen the day 
to 12 or 15 hours. Coupled with this out of 
season egg production there is out of season 
incubation and brooding. Broilers are now 
produced in great numbers every month in the 
year, and early fall production from pullets 
requires earlier hatching in the spring. 

Thus, artificial methods are encountered on 
every hand in modern poultry practices. Each 
of these introduce factors that complicate the 
feeding problem which becomes constantly more 
complex. 

As an accompaniment of these radical changes 
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in management practices we find equally dras- 
tic changes in some of the common constituents 
of poultry rations. Economic pressure has re- 
sulted in the widespread use of by-products in 
feeds. Wheat bran and middlings are exam- 
ples of by-products which are held in high 
esteem as constituents of poultry feeds. How- 
ever, modern methods of manufacture are 
changing the nature of some feeds and these 
wheat by-products may be no exception. 

With the increasing demand for wheat germ, 
the degerminated grain will yield bran and mid- 
dlings which are sure to carry decreased vita- 
min potency. This is an example of a possible 
change in two major constituents of poultry 
feed which would be difficult to detect by the 
feed manufacturer no matter how carefully he 
selected his materials, since it would not be 
revealed by a chemical analysis of the product. 

Only the poultryman whose ‘young stock 
failed to grow or whose hens went out of pro- 
duction would realize that something was wrong. 
You are likely to be confronted with this 
type of problem more and more often in the 
future. 

With this brief introduction let us approach a 
study of some essential constituents of poultry 
feeds and how they are affected by storage by 
considering the ration and its constituents. Any 
feed, whether used for animal or human con- 
sumption, is composed of six general classes of 


_ materials. 1. Proteins, 2. Carbohydrates (sugars, 


starches and fiber), 3. Fats, 4. Minerals, 5. 
Vitamins, 6. Water. 

Because you as feed manufacturers are par- 
ticularly interested in the nutritive essentials 
that are most likely to deteriorate during 
storage, only fats and vitamins will be dis- 
cussed in detail. 


Fats are used by the body to supply energy 
but are included in poultry rations only in small 
quantities since they are apparently digested 
with difficulty. Another very good reason that 
poultry rations contain fats in relatively small 
perecentage is that fats are expensive. 


Not much is known in regard to the fat re- 
quirement of poultry. At the present time, how- 
ever, investigations are being carried out at the 
New Jersey and Louisiana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations on this problem and the indica- 
tions are that the requirements are rather low. 
It is the practice at present to guarantee from 
three to four per cent fat in mash feeds and, 
until more is known about the actual require- 
ments, this is probably the safest course to fol- 
low. Scratch grains normally contain from two 
to two and one-half per cent fat. 


There is a distinct trend toward reducing the 
fat content of many constituents of feeds; for 
example, meat scraps. This is due to the high 
price that fats and oils command for purposes 
other than animal feeding. This trend is like- 
ly to continue and from the standpoint of poul- 
try nutrition may be a good thing, unless it is 
finally proven that encephalomalacia and pos- 
sibly other deficiency diseases are the result of 
thus decreasing the fat content of the ration. 
This point is brought out because, as already 
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mentioned, the fat requirement is not only ap- 
parently low, but fats become rancid rather 
easily, The development of rancidity is the re- 
sult of hydrolysis and oxidation, with the re- 
sultant formation of free fatty acids and other 
end products. These changes are accelerated in 
the presence of light, heat, and moisture. Thus, 
feeds exposed to light, high temperatures and 
moisture during storage will develop rancidity 
more rapidly than feeds stored under rela- 
tively dark, cool and dry conditions. Rancid 
fats have disagreeable odors and flavors which, 
of course, make the feed unpalatable. Of great 
importance to you as manufacturers of feeds is 
the fact that the presence of rancid fats in 
feeds increases the loss of some of the vita- 
mans during storage. 


Vitamins.—Among the newer phases of 
the science of nutrition is the study of the vita- 
mins. Perhaps the most interesting single fact 
about this group of substances is that, although 
they are absolutely essential in normal nutri- 
tion, they are nevertheless required in but mi- 
nute amounts, in comparison with other nutri- 
ents. 

The percentage composition of ordinary 
feeds in respect to protein, carbohydrates and 
minerals can be determined by chemical analy- 
sis; but information regarding the vitamin con- 
tent, usually referred to as the vitamin potency, 
has for the most part been obtainable only by 
carefully conducted feeding trials, known as 
biological assays. As a result of a vast amount 
of this type of work, it is now possible to ex- 
press some vitamin potencies in terms of vita- 
min units per given weight of feed. 

Not only may a feed constituent contain one 
vitamin and lack others, but the vitamin may 
be concentrated almost entirely in one portion 
of the feed; for example, the bran of many 
cereals is rich in vitamin B: while the remainder 
of the grain is pratically devoid of the vita- 
min. In this same connection might be men- 
tioned differences that occur between varieties 
of the same grain; for example, yellow corn is 
a good source of vitamin A while white corn 


contains practically none. 
- [To be continued] 


Frank A. Theis, of Kansas City, has been 
appointed a member of Sec’y Wallace’s ag- 
ricultural advisory council. 

Hearing of the complaint by the C. E. A. 
against Cargill, Inc., was begun Sept. 18 be- 
fore Referee J. W. Bain. Much of the evidence 
introduced by the government was declared by 
the Cargill attorney to be irrelevant. The sec- 
ond day copies of entries from Cargill’s books 
were read by W. R. Buster of the C.E.A. divi- 
sion of violations and complaints. 


Dealer Proves Feeds for Patrons 


Leslie Biddinger, secretary and manager of 
the Chesterfield Grain Co. at Chesterfield, Ind., 
has gone into the feeding of hogs and by run- 
ning tests with various feeds has obtained some 
remarkable results. 

In his territory there is not so much grain 
sold. Most of it is ground, and Mr. Bid- 
dinger does a large and prosperous grinding 
business, turning out a good deal of feed. 

For his own satisfaction, Mr. Biddinger 
bought four hogs out of one litter, and after 
sorting them as nearly as possible to the same 
size, put two of them on corn and tankage and 
two on a hog supplement. 

In 23 days the two on corn and tankage 
gained 50 pounds at a cost of 5c a pound. 
The two on the supplement gained 70 pounds in 
the same period at a cost of 3%c per pound. 
Naturally Mr. Biddinger is very enthusiastic 
about the supplement. 

He had reports similar to this from his own 
customers, that he hardly believed, therefore 
the test. 

The supplementary feed he used was the 
Goodrich 40 per cent hog supplement, fed with 
ground corn and ground wheat in the propor- 
tion of two parts of corn to one part wheat. 


-and hydraulic type meals. 


Soybean Oil Meal Superior to 
Soybeans 


Investigations at a number of Agricultural 
Experimental Stations and Colleges have 
shown that properly processed soybean oil meals 
have a greater nutritive value than raw soy- 
beans; equally or more important was the dis- 
covery of the importance of heat in processing. 
Careful tests revealed that the amount of heat 
and length of time it was applied greatly in- 
fluenced the feeding value of the meal regardless 
of the particular type of process used for ex- 
tracting the oil. 


A great many investigations have been con- 
ducted at various Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment stations on soybean oil meals. The 
summaries of these show that properly processed 
soybean oil meal supplied excellent quality 
proteins for poultry. Most of the investigators 
are agreed that soybean oil meal may be used 
to replace a liberal percentage of the animal 
protein in the rations of poultry, provided suf- 
ficient essential minerals and vitamins are in- 
cluded. 


From the research laboratories and feed lots 
of the Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
Colleges have come, from time to time, reports 
of tests comparing the feeding value of new 
process soybean oil meal with that of expeller 
Experiments con- 
ducted prior to development of the new toast- 
ing process were made with the old type white, 
unpalatable, dusty, extracted meal, and these 
early experiments mean nothing to the feeder 
and biller today. Very little of the old type of 
extracted meal is being marketed. New process 
extracted and toasted meal is holding its own 
with all other types in the feed lot. 


Above: 


The GR°DealERS. JOURNAL 


Imports and Exports of Feeds 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during July 
and for seven months ending July, as reported 
by the Buro of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, were as follows, in tons of 2,240 lbs., 
except where noted otherwise: 


IMPORTS 
Seven months 
July ending July 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
Hay* 835) how SENG 23,480 7,965 
Coconut 
caket 8,571,692 5,443,893 65,457,393 43,079,733 
Soybean 
cakey 1,712,077 755,500 18,334,725 19,042,409 
Cottonseed 
cakey 67,140 1,797,500 6,662,991 4,340,766 
Linseed 
cakey 547,000 1,101,000 8,582,091 6,711,100 
All other 
caket 3,245,433 456,000 16,144,183 7,938,745 
Wheat fds.* 46,364 2,769 238,466 9,335 
Beetspulp Fag scrote 148 7,475 22,215 
Tankage 6,698 2,466 39,770 16,114 
Fish scrap 738 410 1,196,428 19,180 
EXPORTS 
Hay 130 128 A barf hr 59,954 
Cottonseed cake .. 2,017 1 24,113 
Linseed cake 17,675 11,838 143,899 102,955 
Other oil cake Se 4,845 2,472 12,767 
Cottonseed meal 41 1,931 1,555 11,182 
Linseed meal 2,231 312 7,256 5,787 
Soybean oil cake 
meal TG13 oe Wk ee 20,5410" eee 
Other oil-meal 
cake - 463 6,442 3,129 32,105 
Fish meal 67 33 226 479 
Mxd. dairy & 
poultry fds. 1,611 1,177 6,922 5,649 
Oyster shells 4,641 2,143 29,357 15,166 
Other prepared 
& mixedfds. 447 4,828 2,046 8,176 
Other fd. bran 2,017 2,270 12,942 15,297 
Kafir, milo(bus.) 102 229,23: 1,245 527,988 


*2,000-1b. tons. 


7Pounds. 


Leslie Biddinger, manager, Chesterfield Grain Co., Chesterfield, Ind., with some of pigs 


he has on Feed Test. Below: A Close Up of Pigs and Water Fountain 
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We offer you—the first recording beam ever de- 
¢ ‘signed solely for a motor truck scale. 
The weight is read from one spot—in one complete 
_ figure—no adding, no subtracting, no errors. A 
printed ticket provides an indisputable record of 
the weight. Address all inquiries to Ce tee 
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INSURE WITH 


“THE MILL MUTUALS” | 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems ere 


Millers Banana Insurance Company , 
HICAGO, ILLINOIS . 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Ingurance Co. 
NSING, MICHIGA 
Millers eS, ae Insurance res of Illinois 
ALTON, ILLINOIS , 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company — 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ed ee 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Bie Insurance Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, 


b ms wae? Rs cil iy ‘ 
ae ee | ae ‘ 
Ta TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP Millers Mutual Fire haste. Company — 
3 " HARRISBURG, PA.” 


_ designed for your driveway = WMiWevetMateal Hire Inserance Company of Texas ok 
with — FORT WORTH, TEXAS cox 


. Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Compan 
special ie motor unit and push button PNA Ag NA ne es Rany 


‘- control. ; ate National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
“ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STURDY : For Fire Prevention Engineering Service on 
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Linseed, Tung Nuts, Meat 
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mum oil extraction with 
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engineers will recom- 
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| JS The ONLY Real Safeguard 
==>, against DUST EXPLOSIONS 
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4 ._—— & 
i <i J Experience and improved methods now enable 
i} —_ =—— e TOM Wm Vy . p 
i — CS us to offer you DUST-FREE operation of your 
I ; 
\| > elevator. 

ea ae Let us show you what many of the most pro- 


gressive operators are doing to protect their 


a ig Sy let ee workmen and property. 


Dust in Suspension | We offer our experience free. 
ven | 
Asource of ignition | We sell our equipment reasonable. 
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2938 Pillsbury Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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